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“Because I was nervous—a “Grumpy Grandpa’— Z 
my doctor started me on Postum.” ° 





27 
“‘My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and tei 28 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 29 
“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I'd been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 33 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100°%, caffein-free— 36 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 
“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 37 


¥ 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on ‘POSTUM: 39 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 9 No Carrum) : 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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Another fine product of General Foods 
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The Nuclear Competition 


« While your recent article “What Are 
the Shades of Black?” (P.L., May 15, 
1961) was a much needed discussion of 
the nuclear arms race, I feel that the 
writer presented a biased rather than 
an over-all picture of the current anal- 
yses. 

The author recommends four books to 
us with essentially the same “realistic” 
outlook. May I add another two, so that 
people can see other viewpoints that are 
worth their attention: First, A World 
Without War, by Walter Millis, avail- 
able from the Center for Democratic In- 
stitutions, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, single copies free. Next, the 
disturbing and admittedly emotional 
viewpoint of C. Wright Mills, The 
Causes of World War Three, published 
by Ballantine Books, Inc., in paperback 
edition, fifty cents; also available from 
most public libraries. 

Mr. Mills, a sociologist at Columbia 
University, presents some _ searching 
questions for Christians to answer. While 
his accusations directed toward the 
Church in America are not all true, some 
have the uncomfortable ability to dis- 
turb me and, I hope, all thinking Chris- 
tians. Are we guilty of his charge, “Total 
war ought indeed to be difficult for the 
Christian conscience to confront, but the 
current Christian way out makes it easy; 
war is defended morally. . . .” 


—Mnrs. Joyce V. BAKER 
Santa Clara, California 


« ... The argument that one country 
might produce “on the sly” nuclear weap- 
ons and “blackmail” a disarmed world 
does not take into account the types of 
agreement which will be necessary to 
reach general disarmament. It may 
eventually be necessary to have a world 
police force to prevent just such eventu- 
alities, but certainly that would be a 
wiser course than a continued arms race. 

Mr. Fry doesn’t mention the fear that 
the Russians as well as the Americans 
share—the fear of accidental nuclear war. 
This possibility is a very strong argu- 
ment for general disarmament as the 
only lasting solution to the problems in 
a nuclear age. 

Mr. Fry proposes that Christians try 
to think about mass death without hys- 
teria. Rather than imagining senseless 
loss of life, I propose that Christians 
think about the need for a world orienta- 
tion as opposed to a national orientation. 


Solutions to world problems may best 
be found when nations begin to allow 
a strengthened UN some of the sover. 
eignty nations now insist is their right, . ,. 


—Mrs. Ropert H. Van METER, Jr. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Capital Punishment: 
Reply to Mr. Shannon 


« ... Although it is obvious that many 
undoubtedly feel as Mr. Shannon does 
(P.L., June 1, 1961), his letter ought not 
to go unanswered by someone who dis- 
likes being classified as a “sentimental- 
ist.” 

Being a member of a denomination 
whose roots are strongly influenced by 
one John Calvin, I am amazed by the 
subtle inference that God’s sovereignty 
must necessarily be publicly upheld by 
human actions. Do we fear that God is 
unable to take his own measure? Wrong- 
doing certainly is noticed by God. No 
Christian opponent of the death penalty 
would argue that. But to jump from that 
to the assumption that it therefore is 
justified to take human life is faulty logic. 

It has not been long since the Scrip- 
tures have been misused to justify slav- 
ery, to assail evolution, and if one goes 
back far enough, to prove that the earth 
must be flat. Yet we all know that the 
argument would be interminable if we 
continue merely to pick apart words, 
phrases, or verses from the Bible. 

Many of us ministers and church 
school teachers spend a good many hours 
drilling into today’s students the fact that 
we must look at the totality of the mes- 
sage of Scripture, and this is where the 
arguments for capital punishment break 
down. It seems to me inconceivable to 
balance the total of the New Testament 
message with the legal machinery insti- 
tuted to take a man’s life. 

I have a hard time picturing Jesus of 
Nazareth throwing the switch in the 
death house at Sing Sing. 

—Evucene H. Tennis 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 


(Old Peach Orchard) 
Hector, New York 


The Church and 
Higher Education 


« Many students at The College of 
Wooster read with considerable interest 
the statement on “The Church and 
Higher Education” in the April 15 issue 
of PresByYTERIAN Lire. [We] share the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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MEDITATION 
by Frederick C. Maier 


How Much Do We Care? 


_, . But he said to them, “Unless I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and place my finger in the mark 
of the nails, and place my hand in his side, I will not 
believe.” (John 20:25) 


| “WHE piscipLe Thomas speaks for every man. He 

was not irreverent. He was just cautious. He 

wanted to see Jesus’ credentials. Was this in- 
deed the One who cared so much for others that he had 
been willing for their sakes to be spit upon, cursed, 
beaten, and crucified? Many people talked about God, 
but this Man cared. So when Thomas saw the marks, 
they drew from him an exclamation: “My Lord and 
my God!” 

The nail prints and the riven side were conclusive. 
No other credentials would have meant so much. These 
scars were the proof of love. 

As it was with Jesus, so it is with his followers. What 
the world wants to know about you and me is how 
much we care. Rufus Jones used to tell about a poor 
man in England whose only horse had just died. The 
man’s neighbors gathered around, clucking sympathy. 
They were “so sorry,” they said. An old Quaker, after 
observing the scene awhile, took some money from his 
pocket and placed it in the poor man’s hand. Then, 
turning to the onlookers, he said, “I’m sorry five pounds’ 
worth. How sorry are you?” 

But just giving money, important as that may be, 
is not yet enough. The world’s Thomases are still look- 
ing for those scars. A few years ago a young seminary 
student chose to do some extracurricular “field work” 
with a group of underprivileged boys in East Harlem. 
He seemed to be making little progress with them. 
But one night, making his way back to the seminary, 
he was suddenly seized from behind by two burly po- 
licemen, who roughed him up and searched his pockets 
evidently under the impression that he fitted the de- 
scription of some lawbreaker they were seeking. His 
rough clothes, his lack of any credentials (he had been 
warned that it was dangerous to carry a billfold at night 
in this area ) made it impossible to establish his identity, 
and he was hauled off to jail, where he spent the night. 
The next day his release was secured, and he was 
turned out without even an apology for the indignities 
he had suffered. But when the news of this event got 
back to the boys in his East Harlem group, their attitude 
toward him-changed instantly. They knew that he now 
understood from firsthand experience the treatment 
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they sometimes received. They also now knew that he 
cared enough about them to undergo some personal 
risk to help them. It made all the difference. 

The same principle is illustrated by the experience 
of the groups of college young people who last summer 
went to several countries in West Africa, where they 
worked with their hands helping the villagers build 
schools, churches, water-supply systems, and the like. 
The impression this voluntary service made was im- 
mense, but by far the greatest impact was made by a 
small group of white Southerners among them who had 
been in jail in America because of their participation 
in the lunch counter “sit-ins” opposing segregation. 
Why was their influence so powerful? “Because,” said 
the Africans, “we know where they stand.” Their con- 
victions were backed with personal sacrifice. 

Has it not always been so, that those who have borne 
the wounds and scars incurred in their attempts to 
win justice for the friendless and downtrodden have 
been the best evangelists—in fact, the only evangelists? 

And is not that which is true of individual Christians 
true also of the Church? Must not the Church itself be 
willing to risk pain and unpopularity—even disfigure- 
ment and death—in its endeavor to help and heal? On 
Main Street and Suburban Lane, no less than in Africa, 
the weary and guilty, the blasé and the tortured, the 
disillusioned and the hopeful are looking for our scars. 
Only then will they believe we are in earnest. Only then 
will they be sure that we care. And only when we care 
can they ever believe that God cares. 

All our towering churches, all our public relations 
programs, all our compelling rhetoric, all our correct 
and lovely liturgies will mean nothing without those 
scars. “Unless I see the print of the nails . . . I will 
not believe.” 

Does this mean that the Church should seek martyr- 
dom? Must we go out looking for a way to suffer? Not 
at all. Masochism is a mental disorder. All that is neces- 
sary is that we begin to be obedient to the gospel. When 
we really take seriously the love of Christ for all men— 
when we accept the fact that we are Christ’s body in 
the world—when we begin to look upon other men as 
in very truth our brothers and sisters—then we find that 
love is a costly matter. Jesus did not crucify himself. 
All he did was to set his face steadfastly toward Jeru- 
salem. The thorns and the nails and the spear were 
the consequence. 

There is no other way. “Unless I see the scars, I will 
not believe.” 











by Vernon Gotwals 


“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” Surely the Lord’s song is different from worldly 
songs, and earthly life is indeed a strange land. The 
Psalmist’s question seems to imply that music and the 
church belong together. 

It is not easy to define music. Dictionary definitions 
are not especially helpful. Dr. Johnson’s definition is 
just as good. “Music,” he said, is “the only sensual 
pleasure without vice.” Music, of course, is not always 
pleasure, and the history of church music abounds in 
attempts to prove that music is altogether vicious. A 
logical case can perhaps be made for the total exclusion 
of music on the grounds that it will always represent a 
distraction to the worshiper. Presbyterians seem to be 


agreed, however, that music can properly serve the 
church. Let us consider three questions that arise when 
music joins the church. 


- 


What is church music? 
There is no such thing as religious music. Music, 


unlike painting or sculpture and unlike literature, does 
not convey verbal ideas by itself. Religious art (includ- 
ing architecture and stained glass windows) can be 
not only symbolical but directly representational. It 
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can immediately recall an important event, such as the 
birth of Christ, or symbolically suggest an article of 
belief, such as the Holy Trinity. Literature can deal in 
narrative, dramatic, philosophic, and didactic ways 
with the totality of religious faith. Both can express 
ideas. 
Music by itself can convey only musical ideas. It 
acquires extramusical meaning only by association. 
Most commonly this association is set up by words. 
There are, it is true, a few associative clichés under- 
stood by all: trumpets are martial, oboes playing in 
thirds are pastoral, chromatic harmonies are sorrowful. 
The musical direction “Andante religioso” is actually 
not a precise tempo direction in the sense of “Largo” 
(broadly) or “Presto” (fast); it is a romantic word of 
association almost always meaning “make it sound like 
an organ,” that is, rather slow, chordal, sustained, rich. 
But one cannot be precise in music. Musical meaning 
is a protean thing. Play the same unknown piece of 
music for several people, and you will inevitably get 
several interpretations of what the piece “means” or 
“is about.” “The tragedy of music,” wrote Albert 
Schweitzer in his book about Bach, “is that it can only 
express with limited intelligibility the concrete image 
from which it has sprung.” So the distinction between 
sacred and secular music is one that has changed from 
century to century, from composer to composer, from 
church to church. Many people find the religious music 
of Mozart and Haydn so identical in style with their 
secular symphonies and piano music that they cannot 
accept it in church. Many people would find Stravin- 
sky's great work of devotion, the Symphony of Psalms, 
intolerable in church simply because it is in a dissonant 
idiom. But few people (except professional musicians 
and college professors) object to Wagner’s and Men- 
delssohn’s wedding marches in church, although they 
are secular compositions. 
Perhaps one of the best known pieces of “religious” 
music in our churches is Handel’s “Largo.” Actually, its 
stately rhythm and deliberate harmonies were com- 
posed for King Xerxes, sitting under a plane tree, to sing 
in a comic opera that bears his name, and they were 
composed to the following words: 
“Ombra mai fu “No shade 

Di vegetabile Of vegetation 

Caraed amabile Was ever more dear, more ami- 

able, 

Soave piu.” More sweet.” 

This can hardiy have been a sacred piece in the mind 
of the composer, but no one objects to hearing the 
music (minus these words ) in church. What could more 
clearly prove the impossibility of drawing a sharp 
line between sacred music and secular music? Schwei- 
tzer’s explanation is a valid one: “All true and deeply 
felt music, whether secular or sacred, has its home on 
the heights where art and religion dwell together.” 

Music is music, nothing more or less. Custom may 
make it “church music.” But true church music is such 
because of the words associated with it. Because hymns 
thoughtlessly sung or anthems whose text remains a 
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mystery to the congregation are such pointless musical 
exercises, I am appalled by a recent statement in The 
Christian Century (December 21, 1960) by James A. 
Pike, Episcopal Bishop of California. Bishop Pike can 
no longer say the Creed, but he can still sing it. This 
is what he writes: 

“I prefer the Creed to be sung. . . . some things I 
would rather sing than say. . . . Many of us have sung 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ without a thought to the 
words. The words are really rather obscure, but when 
they are sung, . . . a sort of emotion is carried that has 
been a positive force in our national heritage. There 
are several phrases in the Creed that I cannot affirm 
as literal prose sentences, but I can certainly sing them 
—as a kind of war song picturing major convictions 
in poetic terms. There are some things you simply can’t 
be ‘prosy’ about. Stated in plain prose, I certainly do 
not believe that Christ ‘sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. . . . But I can sing this phrase with a real 
affirmation as to the place of Christ in the whole situa- 
tion. I feel the same . . . about “conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.’” 

This is surely utter nonsense, regardless of one’s posi- 
tion concerning the Creed. What Bishop Pike means is 
that he is so used to singing without any mind to the 
words that even theological falsehoods can be swal- 
lowed as musical pills. This is an affront to the mind 
and a disservice to music. Music is music. Church music 
is music with church words. 

You and I and Bishop Pike may all at times have 
been as guilty as the three little birds: 

“There were three little birds in a wood, 
Who sang hymns whenever they could. 
What the words were about, 
They could never make out: 

But they felt it was doing them good.” 

But when we sing hymns, we have the words before us. 
Perhaps we have long ago memorized them. We have 
the opportunity, therefore, to take them in by eye as 
well as by ear, to ponder over them, to let their mean- 
ing grow. In many cases, anthem texts are Biblical and 
equally familiar. Once the listener gets a clue, he may 
well follow from memory. Rare indeed, however, is 
the choir whose ability, training, and acoustical sur- 
roundings permit it to make a sung text entirely intel- 
ligible to the congregation. A great deal has been writ- 
ten and said on this score. Choral directors are trained 
in diction and in turn exhort their choirs. But the simple 
fact is that most of us most of the time do not quite 
know what the choir is singing about. The pronounce- 
ments of the Council of Trent stated the problem 
clearly, four hundred years ago, but they did nothing, 
in effect, to solve it. There is only one solution. All texts 
sung by the choir (except perhaps those repeated with 
liturgical regularity ) should be printed in the Order of 
Worship. 

Music is music. Church music is music with church 
words. The term “church words” presupposes under- 


standing the words. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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work translates into tangible 
terms the very essence of Christianity, 
and gives its teachings a meaning that 
even the most suspicious and illiterate can 


understand 


by STEVEN AND MARY SPENCER 





Pokwo, in western Ethiopia, is tropical Africa as we 
always had imagined it and feared that it no longer 
existed. A cluster of round huts with conical grass roofs 
stands in the equatorial sun. Tall, lithe, blue-black, 
spear-bearing tribesmen, erect in carriage and briefly 
clad, gossip in the shade of a few trees. The Baro 
River, a tributary of the White Nile, flows quietly past 
the village. Crocodiles sun themselves on the far bank” 
A fisherman pulls in a huge Nile perch on the neagm 
side. Naked children run to the river’s edge to watch, 

It is all here, including the tropical heat. And i 
spite of the heat we found Pokwo a delightful spot) 
one of the most interesting of all those we visited d 
ing our tour of Presbyterian medical missions in Africa) 

But when the Reverend W. Donald McClure and 
wife, Lyda, first tied up their small boat at this location 
nine years ago and pitched their tent under a spreading — 
sycamore fig tree, the Anuaks warned them that they 
were courting disaster. 

“This is Akado, ‘the place of blood,’” said an elder 
from a nearby village; he was referring to the blood 
of animals killed here to propitiate angry gods. “We 
have tried to live here, but we get sick, our crops fail, 
our houses burn. So we bring sheep and goats and 
chickens for the gods. It is still a bad place. You should 
not stay.” 

The McClures could see the bloodstains at the base 
of the sycamore fig, and the sheep skulls and chicken 
skeletons hanging in the branches. But the spot was— 
well situated for a mission and clinic, and the McClureg” 
were old hands at defying superstitions and overcom- =| 
ing hardships. They had been doing this in the South” 
Sudan for twenty years, and were now eager to con 
tinue their work among the Anuaks in this new area” 
across the border in Ethiopia. So they set up their” 
kerosene refrigerator, unpacked their medicine chest, ~ 
and stayed. (Neither of the McClures is a doctor, but ~ 
like most good missionaries they have a store of prac 
tical medical knowledge. ) 

Within a short time their cheerful brand of Chris 
tianity, their bottles of antibiotics and antileprosy pills,7 
Lyda’s gentle hand, and Don’s agricultural know-how 
had made a profound impression upon the village 
One day the elder who had tried to discourage them 
came around for a visit. Don observed that neither 
his tent nor any of the nearby tukls (huts) had burned.9 
“And your people are not so sick now,” he remarked. 7 
The elder agreed that this was so. He agreed, too, that fe | 
it was foolish to leave the sacrificial skeletons hanging 
in the sycamore fig over the McClures’ camp. So he sent Afri 
two young men to pull them down. Then he suggested: 
“Let us no longer call this Akado, ‘the place of blood, 
but Pokwo, ‘the place of life.’” 4 

We ourselves had arrived at this remote outpost of 
Christian mission work after a flight from a cool, seven- 
thousand-foot plateau down to the sweltering airstrip 
at Gambela. The McClures were on furlough, and we 
were met by young Dr. Daniel F. Reynolds, Jr., im 
T-shirt and khaki shorts. He was to take us to Pokwo 
in the well-worn mission truck. But by the time we had 
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Dr. Dan Reynolds and his medical assistant, Simon (right rear), interview Anuak patients in the clinic at Pokwo. The baby, wear- 
ing necklaces of giraffe hair to keep away evil spirits, has an intestinal infection, a common complaint in many parts of 
Africa. His mother pays the clinic fee with corn in gourd bowl; note single strand of beads hanging from her lower lip. 
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On co street in Maji, priests and deacons of the Coptic 
Church, beneath spangled purple and red umbrellas, carry 
a replica of the Ark of the Covenant. The procession cele- 
brates Timket, a baptismal ceremony observed throughout 
Ethiopia in January. Soldiers guard the sacred object; church 
members join in the parade, which proceeds to a stream 
where the water is blessed and sprinkled on believers. 





presented our travel passes at the Gambela police sta- 
tion, word had spread that the doctor was in town, 
and a small crowd quickly gathered. Dan had to look 
at an injured hand, examine a feverish woman, see a 
man with a pain in his stomach, and drive across a dry 
stream bed to the other side of town to call on an im- 
portant but ailing local citizen. 

Our trip from Gambela to Pokwo, in a truck with 
no brakes and no doors, was a bit rough and precarious, 
especially when we banged across sagging log culverts 
over the drainage ditches without slowing down. The 
road followed the river, which unfortunately was too 
low along here for an outboard. Otherwise we could 























have made a smoother trip by water. We passed fields 
of corn and occasional groups of thatched huts. There 
were a few walkers on the road; some of the men were 
carrying spears and some guns. 

“The spears are for fish and game,” said Dan, “and 
the guns for people. Intertribal rivalries and even local 
squabbles occasionally get out of hand.” 

All was quiet and friendly at the clinic, however, 
where a crowd of fifty or sixty sat on the concrete floor 
of a high-roofed waiting room, open on three sides. 
There were old men, children, and women with babies 
on their laps or at the breast. 

Many smiled and greeted us with a dery jono, which 
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means “Is your body light?” 

“Ya, dery jono,” Dan replied, with a proper flip of 
the “r.” 

Most of the women wore only an apron of goatskin 
or a short length of cloth tied around the waist. Some 
had a square of tanned hide over their shoulders, or a 
longer piece of blue or brown homespun. The men 
were similarly clad, except that some wore Western- 
type shorts and T-shirts. The hair was done in dozens 
of tiny braids, arranged in patterned rows over the head, 
or, as in the case of some of the girls, “set” in corkscrew 
ringlets with red river mud. Both sexes wore wide, 
polished ivory bracelets and ruffs of bristly black gi- 
raffe-hair necklaces strung with bright beads and 
leather amulets. 

The most prized possession in these families is a 

plain string of blue marriage beads. The actual origin 
' of the beads is a mystery, but Joan Yilek, for the past 
_nine years a missionary at Pokwo, says that the Anuaks 
believe they were given by the gods to the first people 
of their tribe. They are cherished, handed down through 
ithe family, and valued as high as $120 (American) 
in negotiations on bride purchases. Yet they are only 
sglass, of no intrinsic value. 
As we entered the clinic, Simon, Dr. Reynolds’ chief 
er, or medical assistant, was registering patients 
a table, and then passing them along, by twos and 
fhrees, into an adjoining room for examination and 
Mreatment. After receiving their medicine, many pa- 
tients handed a gourd containing six ears of corn to 
another clinic assistant, Amos Ojulo Jwok, who dumped 
them into a box, the “cash register” for the corn account. 
Some paid in eggs or a chicken, and others in cash, 
ten cents a visit. 

Principal causes of illness here, as in most parts of 

Ethiopia, are tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria, 
ulcers, respiratory infections, and intestinal parasites. 
But among the 130 or so patients Dan Reynolds sees 
in a day are occasional victims of spear and gunshot 
wounds, snakebites, and the horribly mutilating injuries 
vinflicted by crocodiles. 
“This is what some of the vipers can do,” the doctor 
‘temarked, as he carefully peeled a bandage back from 
"ayoung woman’s leg. Revealed was a deep, ugly wound 
four inches long, with much loss of tissue. “The venom 
of these snakes is tissue-toxic, and it destroys blood 
vessels and flesh. We've been treating this girl for three 
and a half weeks, and the wound is only now starting 
to heal.” 

The patient said that she had been bitten right here 
in the clinic village. She had a piece of mosquito net- 
ting draped over her bed, and when she entered her 
hut in the dark and lifted the net, the viper had been 
tangled in the gauze. 

“I may have to do some skin-grafting to cover this 
defect in her leg,” Dr. Reynolds said. “For this sort of 
thing, and for burns, I often use pinch-grafts. The 
Anuaks like this technique because it produces an ap- 
pearance similar to their tribal scars.” The tribal marks, 
made by scratching the skin with a fishhook and rub- 
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bing ashes into the tiny wounds, themselves sometimes 
lead to serious infection. In one woman the infection 
was so severe that Dr. Reynolds had to remove part 
of her breast. 


THER patients came in. There were very few 
“middle-aged” people in evidence, for old age 
comes suddenly here. “You'll see a handsome 
girl,” Joan Yilek had told us. “She'll have a 

bad bout of malaria or a siege of dysentery, and all at 
once she will be a dried-up old woman.” 

The next patient entering the examination room 
might have been forty, but her breasts were shriveled, 
her figure shrunken. She had pain in her left side and 
couldn’t sleep at night. She bowed to the floor with 
her head on her hands, then shook her head to show 
us just how she could not sleep. 

“Typical picture of amoebic dysentery,” Dan said. 
“But I’m afraid there’s more wrong than that.” 

Examination did indeed reveal a cancer, but the 
woman rejected all thought of an operation. “I am too 
old,” she said. 

Mothers brought babies to the clinic for cuts or 
colds, and for trachoma. This virus-caused eye disease, 
affecting an estimated seventh of the world’s population 
and producing millions of cases of blindness, is found 
in many parts of Africa. Spread from person to person, 
it is aggravated by the blowing dust in the dry season 
or the smoke of cooking fires in the houses. To cure 
it requires the application of antibiotic ointment three 
times a day for three to six weeks. But it is almost 
impossible to convince the people that such prolonged 
treatment is needed, and they tend to stop as soon as 
they feel a little better. 

Sometimes trachoma affects nearly everyone in a 
village. We found this to be true the following day 
when we went a few miles downriver with Simon and 
Dr. Reynolds in his motorboat to the Anuak village of 
Yibago. Here we were met at the shore and conducted 
to a mat-spread hollow, the customary meeting place 
of the men of the village. An emissary from the head 
man came and led Simon off to tell the chief the purpose 
of our visit. The two walked away in single file, each 
bending slightly forward, his left hand clasping his 
right forearm behind his back. In a few minutes they 
returned. The chief himself came out to greet us briefly, 
then returned to an enclosure where the village elders 
were hearing a noisy plea by a man whose wife had 
left him and who wanted his marriage beads given 
back. 

Other men, as well as women and children, now be- 
gan to gather quietly to sit or kneel around us in the 
hollow. Dan and Simon opened their kits and went to 
work with their tubes of ointment. From the number 
of people who pointed to inflamed eyes, it appeared 
that almost no one in the village was free from trachoma. 

When we started to leave, there was a brief flurry 
of excitement as two crocodiles that had for some time 
been harassing bathers in the river appeared again 
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along the shore. The Anuaks begged Dan to shoot the 
crocodiles, but he had no gun. 

As our boat started away upstream in the dusk, a 
group of the villagers came out on the high bank to 
give us a memorable farewell. They shouted and raised 
their arms over their heads, then ran along the bank, 
among the corn rows, as far as they could go. 

Entirely different from Pokwo are the people and 
the environment at Dembidollo, the oldest Presbyterian 
mission station in Ethiopia. Dembidollo nestles among 
cool, wooded hills at an elevation of seven thousand 
feet, about fifty miles east of Pokwo. Its inhabitants 
are true Ethiopians, lighter in skin and finer-boned 
than the Anuaks. And their clothing follows the con- 
ventional Ethiopian pattern—for the women, an ankle- 
length white garment similar to the robe of classic 
Greece; for the men, a military jacket and jodhpurs, 
such as their Emperor wears, or frankly Western 
trousers and coats. The women confine their fluffy 
black hair under pastel-colored nets. Young girls shave 
the back of the head in bowl-like fashion, leaving a 
bushy halo to frame the face. 


the Presbyterian mission work its start at Dembi- 

dollo, and thus its entrance into Ethiopia as a whole. 
The governor of the province of Ilubabur, whose child 
was on the verge of death from the disease, in despera- 
tion sent for the late Dr. Tom Lambie, then a missionary 
in the Sudan, asking him to come help his people. Dr. 
Lambie responded; after the epidemic had subsided 
and the governor's child had recovered, the governor 
urged the Presbyterians to select a site and establish 
a much-needed hospital and clinic. 

The present thirty-bed hospital, erected in 1932, is a 
U-shaped, single-story brick building. Its director is 
Dr. Troy O. Morgan, Jr., an enthusiastic young Okla- 
homan who came here in 1959. A men’s ward, a woman’s 
ward, a few small private rooms, and a nursery are 
cared for by the staff of eight male dressers and two 
excellently trained nurses. Miss Felicia Manongdo, 
from the Philippines, has had public-health preparation 
in her own country and in the United States. Miss Gerda 
Kleinn, an attractive and energetic young woman from 
Germany, is both a nurse and a registered midwife. 

Miss Kleinn runs the obstetrics clinic and delivers 


| Was a severe smallpox epidemic in 1920 that gave 
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Nine-year-old Almaze Gezavu is learning how to care “ 
her baby twin sisters, Ruth and Esther, at the Presb 
hospital in Dembidollo. The youngsters’ parents 
active tuberculosis, and Almaze will have to be nurse jp 
the twins until her mother is able to care for them again 


babies. She and Miss Manongdo between them man 
the operating room. With a full schedule for everye 
it is not surprising that the staff members always see 
to move at a half run. 
But when we were there, Gerda had an unexpected 
helper in the nursery. Solemn-faced and proud of her 
responsibility, nine-year-old Almaze Gezau bathed 4 
baby sister as Gerda told us her story. 
Three weeks before, Almaze’s mother had given 
birth to a baby at home and then, still in labor, 
been brought to the hospital to deliver the second 
twin girls. The babies were apparently doing 
when she returned to her home a few days later. Bia 
after less than two weeks relatives brought the twi 
back to the hospital, weak, listless, and emaciated. 
mother was ill, they said, and could not come. Boti 
she and her husband had a history of tuberculosis, the 
hospital staff knew, and it had suddenly flared up. This 
also meant that the mother could not nurse her babies. 
Gerda set to work with the puny infants and, after 
a struggle with various formulas, succeeded in adding ci . 
an ounce or two to their weight. “Now,” she said to D 
Almaze, who always seemed to be lingering around the 


¥ 


hospital, “you go home and bring someone who will = 
be taking care of the babies, so I can show them how.” thar 
But the twins’ sister replied shyly, “I'm the one who “a r 
will have to take care of them.” So now Gerda is train- teri: 
ing the nine-year-old, who says she likes caring for bab: 
babies very much. to tl 

Making the rounds of the men’s ward, we saw 4 T 
schoolteacher with malaria. “Probably got it on a recent ites 
trip to Gambela,” Dr. Morgan volunteered. “It’s much = 
commoner there than up here in the hills.” At the far eal 
end of the ward an assistant was sponging the feet of Typ 
a leprosy patient with a medicated solution. And in a ital 
bed near the window lay Alemu Gabre, a youngster of Mae 
about twelve, a deaf mute, hospitalized for the past him 
four months with osteomyelitis of the leg. whe 

“Infections are tenacious here,” said the doctor, “and Yoh: 
often of strange form. We see a lot of deep muscle that 
abscesses, sometimes eight or nine in one patient.” Here, Dr. 
as in many parts of Africa, skin troubles are also dis- to a 
tressingly common. “Unsanitary conditions and neglect, com 
usually,” Morgan remarked. C 

One infant, brought in while we were visiting the trys 
clinic, had such a horrible, pustular, crusting eruption sma 
over much of his body that there was some speculation jee 
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it might be smallpox. 

Dr. Morgan questioned the worried mother closely; 
found that she had four other children at home who 
were not sick, and that this one had been ill for more 
than a week. From this and other facts, the doctor con- 
cluded that it was probably not smallpox but a bac- 
terial infection of some type. He therefore gave the 
baby an injection of penicillin and applied ointment 
to the skin sores. 

The government sponsors smallpox vaccination and 
also makes typhus vaccine available free. But in this 
mountainous country, with its low literacy rate, public- 
health programs achieve far from complete coverage. 
Typhus had killed 170 people in four months in an 
area near Dembidolio, and Dr. Morgan was himself 
conducting a preventive campaign. We went out with 
him one afternoon to a small hill village named Hombi, 
where he and two dressers, Ijerso Amunta and Abdessa 
Yohannes, set up an inoculation clinic in a pole-and- 
thatch church. After prayers and a short health talk by 
Dr. Morgan, the medical team gave antityphus shots 
to a hundred men, women, and children of that rural 
community. 

Children, we noticed, as we drove through the coun- 
tryside around Hombi, were everywhere caring for 
smaller children—or for goats or sheep or cattle. Or they 
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are sent out to gather fuel. As elsewhere in Africa, there 
is little time or opportunity for play, and the toys are 
only pebbles or sticks. Possessions are at a minimum. 
A schoolteacher told us, “You can’t say to a child, ‘Bring 
a piece of paper or a string or a piece of cloth.’ They 
don’t have any. It is even hard to teach a child to take 
care of his clothing—there is nothing to mend and 
patch with.” 

Mrs. Morgan told us that when her little daughters 
walk around with their dolls, the people, young and 
old, laugh and touch the molded hair. A doll with real 
hair completely delights them. Indeed, we saw this 
very thing happen at Hombi. Everyone swarmed 
around our jeep, while the Morgan girls’ dolls were 
handed about from person to person. 

One of Dr. Morgan’s duties is the training of dressers; 
a school for this purpose was being reactivated at Dem- 
bidollo, with the construction of a new pole-and-mud- 
wall building. “We doctors can’t cure all the ills of 
Africa ourselves,” he remarked, “but we can help pre- 
pare African men to take care of many of the health 
problems, even though they are not medical gradu- 
ates.” 

Several dressers trained at the mission hospital and 
in government schools have set up their own licensed 
clinics in the Dembidollo area—Paulos Gutuma in town 
and Djirata thirty miles out in the country, to mention 
two. We met both these men, who Dr. Morgan feels 
are doing fine work. When either of them encounters 
conditions too complicated for him to handle, he refers 
the patients to Dr. Morgan. 


ISTRIBUTION of medical care in Ethiopia, whether 
by doctors or dressers, is seriously handicapped, 
we hasten to point out, by the rugged terrain and 

the difficulties of communication and transport. Nearly 
every mountaintop is occupied by a different tribe, 
speaking its own language. And until the Ethiopian Air- 
lines (which piles passengers and coffee bags into the 
same C-46’s) began its flights, travel through this wild 
and beautiful land was reminiscent of our own West in 
the days of the covered wagon. Missionaries told us how 
they used to take a month, by mule, to reach their sta- 
tions from Addis Ababa. 

Some of the mission locations are still beyond reach 
of even the smallest planes, as we discovered on our 
visit to Maji, eight thousand feet up in the mountains 
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of southwest Ethiopia. Our Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship plane, a four-passenger Cessna, first buzzed the 
mission station at Maji, got an acknowledgment from 
a missionary wife waving a dishtowel, and then swung 
down to deposit us on a desert airstrip thirty-five miles 
away. The place is called Washa Wuha, which means 
“cave water,” although neither cave nor water was in 
evidence. The location was marked only by a pole-and- 
thatch “terminal building,” thirty by fifteen feet in floor 
area, with sapling benches along the walls of the “wait- 
ing room.” We were apparently the only human beings 
within miles. 

Having left our previous stop ahead of schedule, 
which meant we might not be expected here for hours, 
we were supplied with a canteen of water, a box of 
cheese crackers, and—at the last moment—three “long 
play” flare matches which Pilot Tony Holloway handed 
us before he took off again. “In case you get stuck here 
all night and have to build a fire to keep the lions 
away,” he told us. 

We were denied that thrill, however. For our hosts, 
Fred and Daisy Russell, arrived in a blue four-wheel- 
drive jeep two hours later. They had seen our plane 
from the road and had been afraid we might have 
taken off again when we found no one to meet us. They 
had been on that road for five hours. After a delicious 
picnic lunch, we all started back on the same road, if, 
indeed, you could call it that. It was just one long 
nightmare of boulders and gullies and steep ascents 
near sharp drop-offs. It took us from three o'clock until 
nearly ten P.M. to cover the thirty-five miles. 

Fortunately, it was without mishap. Trips to Maji 
had not always been that uneventful. The Russells, a 
jovial, ruddy-cheeked couple now in their sixties (they 
retire this year), have roughed it in many parts of 
Ethiopia since the 1920's. Shortly after they came to 
Maji, their jeep overturned on a lonely road seventy 
miles from home. With them was Mrs. Nessie Pollock, 
widow of a missionary doctor and now a nurse at the 
mission. The jeep rolled off the side of the road and 
spilled all three of its passengers down a steep moun- 
tainside. Both women sustained leg fractures—Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s was a compound break. Fred was only bruised, 
but he faced the difficult task of getting the women 
back up to the road, and he faced it alone, for it was 
a spot where people seldom passed. 

Daisy complained that her leg hurt when Fred tried 
to carry her. So he tied a rope to a tree, and she insisted 
on pulling herself up, broken leg and all, while he 
pushed. Nessie Pollock inched herself up the hill back- 
ward in a sitting position. Just as they all got to the 
road, a terrific thunderstorm broke. Fred put up a tent, 
with great difficulty in the wind and rain, and got the 
women inside. But he couldn’t leave them to go for 
help because by that time it was dark and the lions 
were roaring in the brush. 

Next morning Fred walked in to the nearest town, 
and returned with all the villagers, full of sympathy 
and helpfulness—and wonder that the missionaries had 
survived such an experience. They gave the Russells 
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and Mrs. Pollock a “guest house”—just a roof—to stay 
in while they recovered. Ethi 



























Speaking of the incident, Nessie Pollock said that tian 
up to that time the people of the area had been aloof neec 
and hard to reach. But after the accident, everyone Sela: 
from miles around swarmed to the clinic, perhaps to proj 
see what these hardy people were like. tend 

“That accident really got us off to a good start in Ethi 
the community,” Fred remarked, with a broad grin, seve 
“although I don’t recommend jeep roll-overs as a stand- The 
ard technique for getting acquainted.” TI 

Actually, Fred Russell, a lean, raw-boned man, used with 


farm machinery for his introduction to Ethiopia and 
to the prince, Ras Tafari, who was later to become 
the Emperor, Haile Selassie. That was in the early, 
1920’s, and the machinery was put to work on a field® 
that is now the Addis Ababa airport. An agricult 
missionary, Mr. Russell has since helped farmers 
many parts of the country. He also served with the Re 
Cross during part of the Italian invasion and held aw 
administrative position with the Presbyterian missio 
in Addis for several years. One of his most effective 
contributions at Maji has been the construction of @ 
grist mill powered by a 100-foot fall of water at t 
edge of the mission station. Prior to this innovation, all 
the grain was ground with hand stones. 


ost of the people who come to the Maji clinic be# 
M long to the Maji tribe. Their clothing is similar te 
that worn at Dembidollo, or at Addis, and their 
language is understood by the missionaries at the clinic” 
But also frequent are visits from a widely different and” 
little known group who live on the hot lower slopes” 
of a distant mountain. These are the Termas—tall, black — 
herders of cattle. Their women enhance their beauty : 
with huge saucers inserted in holes in their lower lips. 7 
When misery drives them, they make a three-day walk ~ 
across the dusty plains and up the mountainside to seek ~ 
medical help. ‘ 
We saw one such family—husband, wife, twin babies, 
and the wife’s sister—on the day of our visit. They sat ~ 
huddled against the wall of the clinic in the sun, their 
naked bodies shivering in the cold mountain air. The 
sister’s saucer lip gave her a mournful appearance and 
her voice a nasal quality; the mother had her saucer 


out, and her lip hung loosely like an unrisen doughnut. posa 

Both babies had pneumonia, and Miss Nessie hustled proj 
the family inside for penicillin shots, for trachoma oint- teen 
ment, and for a thorough painting of the adults’ cracked, Prov 
dry hands with baby oil. They submitted mutely. and 

“No one can understand a word they say, poor ploy 
things,” Miss Nessie said, as she swabbed. “But I know and 
they are better. Yesterday, when they “came in for the Tl 
first time, they fought everything I did—pushed my repr 
hands away when I tried to give shots, or put ointment to th 
in the babies’ eyes. I just had to push right back. But trib 
today you see they are cooperative, so I know they must tang 
realize the medicine helped.” give 

Indeed, there is increasing awareness, throughout ici 
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Ethiopia, that medicine, given as an expression of Chris- 
tian concern, is something that the country urgently 
needs. In September, 1959, His Imperial Majesty, Haile 
Selassie, talked with Don McClure about the Anuak 
project, asked if the Presbyterian Church could not ex- 
tend its work to other “untouched tribes” in western 
Ethiopia, and offered land for the establishment of 
seven new mission stations, with schools and clinics. 
The offer was eagerly accepted. 

Then last fall, Dr. McClure had another audience 
with the Emperor, this time to discuss the latter's pro- 


posal that the Church provide staff personnel for a 
projected fifty-bed hospital at Gore and supervise fif- 
teen health centers in surrounding parts of I[llubabur 
Province. The government is to pay for the buildings 
and equipment and for salaries of nonprofessional em- 
ployees in what would become a model public-health 
and treatment program. 

The project is currently in the planning stage. It 
represents an exciting challenge, especially interesting 
to those who have followed the Christian medical con- 
tributions. For medical work seems to translate into 
tangible terms the very essence of Christianity, and 
gives its teachings a meaning that even the most sus- 
Picious and illiterate can understand. 
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Martha Reimer and David Preston, children of fraternal 
workers, play with an Anuak playmate, John, in the front 
yard of the Preston home at Pokwo. The missionary houses, 
designed by W. Don McClure, who established the Pokwo 
mission in 1952, are of brick and concrete with thatch roofs. 
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John A. Mackay, one of the 
great statesmen and philoso- 
phers of the Church, is emi- 
nently qualified to discuss the 
Hispanic mind. A student of 
Spanish culture for more than 
forty-five years, Dr. Mackay 
iong served as a professor at 
San Marcos University, Lima, 
Peru, while at the same time 
directing a boys’ school there, 
as a missionary of the Free 
Church of Scotland. He has 
traveled and spoken widely 
throughout Latin America 
(his spoken and written Span- 
ish is impeccable), and has 
amassed a wealth of firsthand 
experience of the needs and 
political tendencies of His- 
panic countries. 

Now retired after twenty 
years as president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Dr. 





Mackay is continuing his ca- 
reer as writer and lecturer in 
the United States and abroad. 
He is presently Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Hispanic Thought in 
the School of International 
Service of American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C., on a 
part-time basis. A leader in 
the ecumenical movement, Dr. 
Mackay has attended most of 
the major international inter- 
church gatherings over the 
last twenty-five years, and has 
been a leading spirit in the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, 
the International Missionary 
Alliance, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, to whose Cen- 
tral Committee he is a Perma- 
nent Consultant. The latest of 
his many books is The Presby- 
terian Way of Life (Prentice- 
Hall), a review of which ap- 
peared in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
January 1, 1961. 





by John A. Mackay 


A lifelong student of 


lution and freedom raise 


CUBA 


“If you are not thoroughly confused, you are not 
fully informed.” 

These words greeted the writer last February during 
a visit to Indonesia. They are a way of describing the 
perplexity that baffles students of current events in 
that new nation of the South Pacific. 

One is sorely tempted to address this Indonesian dic- 
tum to all who seek to unravel the meaning of events in 
the Caribbean island of Cuba. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the Cuban situation, while being, without 
any doubt, a much more perilous and foreboding situa- 
tion than that which marks developments in the “guided 
democracy” of Sukarno, is none the less a more under- 
standable and less mysterious phenomenon than the 
other. 

This article is an attempt by one who has maintained 
close relations with Cuba and Cubans since his first 
visit to the island in 1929 to provide a perspective in 
which Cuba, its ruler, Castro, and Cuban-American 
relations can be understood and pondered. 


It is important to begin by setting Cuba in the per- 
spective of Latin America as a whole. 

The movement which brought Fidel Castro into 
power in January, 1959, was not a revolution of the tra- 
ditional seismic type. Seismic revolutions have 
abounded in Latin American countries. After rocking 
existing governments and toppling from their seats the 
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Latin America holds that our concepts of revo- 


basic theological as well as political questions 


in perspective 


men in power, they merely opened the way for power 
seekers of similar species to occupy the vacant chairs. 
The earthquake over, the tumbled seats were filled by 
new government officers; order was restored, and for 
the people in general life proceeded as before. 

I was resident in Peru when that country celebrated 
the first centennial of its independence. The leading 
Lima newspaper publicized the fact that in the one 
hundred years between 1821 and 1921 the Peruvian 
Republic had had eighty-eight changes of government. 
Bolivia, during the same period, had had even more. 
But neither country has ever witnessed radical social 
change. Millions of Indians who today serve immensely 
rich and ruthless landlords in the Andean plateaus live 
in the same human misery that has been the lot of their 
kind for four centuries. 

The recent Cuban revolution, however, was volcanic, 
not seismic. It was similar in type to the Mexican Revo- 
lution which, beginning in 1910 with the fall of the dic- 
tator, Porfirio Diaz, continued through the thirties of the 
century. This upheaval was the first social revolution in 
the modern era, a vertical eruption from the inmost 
depths of a people’s life. It was the first decisive “Revolt 
of the Masses” in the modern world. 

The revolution of 1959 in the island of Cuba is the 
second social revolution in Latin American history. It 
Was not inspired by communism any more than was the 
Mexican revolution. This, however, is true. Subsequent 
reactions to it, especially in the United States, that 
stemmed largely from a misunderstanding of its true 
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nature, and its deep rootage in the soul of the masses, 
have made the Cuban revolution more dependent upon 
communists than ever should have been allowed to hap- 
pen. 

Castro’s policy followed the inevitable pattern of so- 
cial revolution. Passionate concern was shown for agrar- 
ian reform to better the lot of the disinherited millions. 
Measures were taken to make these millions literate, 
and to provide them with land, housing, and medical 
care. A large amount of property was expropriated and 
nationalized. Such property was to be compensated for 
at the financial figure which the owners concerned af- 
firmed their property to be worth at the time they as- 
sessed its value for purposes of taxation. Religious 
freedom was not interfered with. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Cuba, true to the tra- 
ditional social attitude of Spanish Catholicism in Latin 
America, was consistently opposed to the Revolution. 
Two-thirds of the Roman Catholic clergy in Cuba were, 
in fact, native-born Spaniards who had been coming to 
the island in increasing numbers. 

Cuban Protestants, on the other hand, who number 
some 200,000, and who have made a very great contri- 
bution to the country’s welfare, were in general favor- 
able to the Revolution during the period from January, 
1959, to April, 1961. At this writing, however, the situa- 
tion in Protestant circles on the island has become con- 
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CUBA 


in perspective 


fused. What is more, it is impossible to ascertain the 
actual facts, because of travel difficulties to and from 
Havana. But the following church deliverance provides 
a luminous glimpse into the Protestant mind in Cuba. 
In November, 1960, the Cuban Council of Churches 
issued what it called a “Social Creed.” This document, 
which was prepared by a lay committee on social action 
over a period of nineteen months, was approved at a 
meeting of the Council on November 28-30, 1960. 

Here is a profoundly significant pronouncement. Pro- 
claiming “the brotherhood of all men without distinc- 
tion of race, nationality, social or political status,” it 
criticizes both capitalism and communism. “Capitalism,” 
it says, “has been motivated predominantly by an ob- 
session for profit and is characterized, at least in Cuba, 
by an unjust distribution of wealth, which has pro- 
duced, on the one hand, an excessive accumulation of 
wealth, and on the other misery.” Opposition is equally 
voiced against “Marxist communism,” which is de- 
scribed as the “crudest expression of secularism—the or- 
ganization of life apart from God, as if God did not 
exist.” Affirming unequivocally “we will not compro- 
mise with communism,” the authors of the document 
take note nevertheless of the communist “passion for 
social justice and its aspiration for a better world.” They 
“recognize with penitence that the rise of communism 
in the world constitutes a judgment of God on the 
Church which has not always performed its social func- 
tions.” For these and other reasons, “the Church should 
approach communists with love, knowing that they are 
the objects of the love of God, since Jesus Christ died 
also for them.” 

These Cuban Protestants announce their goal as 
“A Christian Social Order.” They affirm their commit- 
ment to “the sanctity of human personality,” to “the 
political sovereignty of the people,” to “the Cooperative 
Movement as offering bread with freedom,” to “total 
democracy as a manifestation of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, under the sovereignty of God.” They inter- 
pret the State as “an instrument of God for the fulfill- 
ment of his plans.” They hail “international coopera- 
tion,” and rejoice in “the emergence of young nations 
free from colonialism and semi-colonialism.” 

The document concludes with “A Call to Cuban Prot- 
estants.” Let Protestants in Cuba, it says, dedicate 
themselves “to the fulfillment of their apostolic mission 
in this transcendental moment of our history”; let them 
“collaborate with God in the accomplishment of his 
redemptive purpose.” 

Not many months after this document was issued, 
Cuban Protestants and their fellow nationals began to 
be cut off from direct and easy contact with the United 
States. Our country broke off diplomatic relations with 
Cuba; it imposed an economic embargo upon Cuba; it 
forbade American citizens to visit Cuba. Cuban leaders 





were rudely rebuffed when they suggested that differ. 
ences between the two countries be negotiated. All this 
proved a prelude to an American-sponsored invasion of 
Cuba. Each action was an unqualified blunder, 


What has happened in consequence of these blun. 
ders? Fellow Americans and foreigners have said 
enough as to what has happened because of them to our 
country’s status and good name in the world of our time, 
I am concerned at the moment about what has hap- 
pened in Cuba itself. A fanatical extremism, a national- 
istic absolutism which outdoes communism, has taken 
possession of political leaders and of the common peo- 
ple as well. Desperation has tended to create a certain 
nihilism, a mood of the human spirit in which “destruc. 
tion ceases to be a philosophy and becomes a religious 
creed.” 

Whence this fanaticism and flamboyance, whence the 
not infrequent irrationality that has lately marked the 
public attitudes of Fidel Castro? The answer is this. 
Castro is a Latin American of pure Spanish descent, and 
a living incarnation of the classic Hispanic tempera- 
ment. In the depths of the Latin American soul there is, 
because of its origin, a proud and passionate sense of 
honor. A unique honor complex inspires a Latin Amer- 
ican, when his pride is challenged, to pursue the form 
of action to which he feels committed; it also determines 
the degree of respect to which he feels entitled. The vio- 
lation of Hispanic honor produces a fearsome, fearful 
fanaticism, and the death of reason. Let me interpret 
what I mean. 

Some years before his death, Mr. John Foster Dulles 
invited a group of old friends to spend an evening with 
him in his Washington home. I was one of the number. 
Some months before, Mr. Dulles had enunciated his 
doctrine of “massive retaliation” as a deterrent to would- 
be oppressors. In the course of the evening’s conversa- 
tion, I raised the question as to whether any threat of 
overwhelming force could scare a person, a group, or 
a nation that had become fanaticized. 

Our host requested that I elucidate my point. I drew 
a comparison between the French and Spanish temper- 
aments. The French, I said, have a great capacity for 
reasoned objectivity and the discernment of nuances. 
Following Hitler’s invasion of France, for example, and 
the inevitable fall of Paris to the invaders, the French, 
in order that no harm should befall their sacred city, 
surrendered. The Spaniards, I continued, love Madrid 
as much as the French love Paris. But in the spiritual 
tradition of Spain, there is this significant motto, “Let 
me die but let my honor live.” The defense of Madrid 
was a question of honor. Sectors of the city suffered 
destruction, while a million people perished in the 
Spanish Civil War. Any attempt to violate this peculiar 
sense of “honor,” through a failure to respect the senti- 
ment of personal, racial, or national dignity which it 
involves, produces an unreasoning, fanatical reaction. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Old church: “Siloama,” famed in Hawaii, was founded by 
lepers exiled to remote settlement on Molokai Island. 





LEMMON, FREETH, HAINES AND JONES, ARCHITECTS 


, ee 
New church: First Presbyterian sanctuary to be built in 
Honolulu, now under way, is seen in architects’ drawing. 


ee HEY came to do good . . . and they did very well,” 

chide the novelists about Hawaii's missionary 

forefathers. Assuming that the business acumen 

of sons and grandsons casts a doubt on the Chris- 

tian intentions of their sires, critics have pictured the 

missionaries with one hand in the Hawaiian’s calabash 

and the other draping a “Mother Hubbard” over the 
Islander’s wife. 

To be sure, not every descendant of a missionary 

entered the ministry. The economy of Hawaii is studded 
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“THEY CAME TO DO GOOD”’ 


CONTINUED 


Hawaiians gathered in this church, Kawaiahao in Honolulu, 
to fete statehood. Above, author Rewick and young friends 
inspect royal pews in well-known Congregational building. 


with missionary names like Cooke and Baldwin, Castle 
and Alexander. True, the “strait-laced” and “many petti- 
coated” wives of black-suited young preacher husbands 
were shocked by the nakedness of Hawaii's carefree 
people. But, for all their inhibitions, New England 
Protestant missionary families brought the warmth and 
the freedom of the gospel of Jesus Christ to Hawaii's 


shores. 

“They came to do good . .. ,” and the good they did 
is reflected in every aspect of life in the fiftieth state. 
Hawaii's churches, schools, government, businesses, 
community services—all bear the imprint of a Protestant 
heritage. 

In Hawaii the Christian Church has had to face 
realistically the challenge of other faiths. The Hawaiian 
melting pot has produced a kaleidoscope of religious 
groups unequaled in variety anywhere in the world. 
Where else in the space of an hour's drive could one 
visit a Hawaiian heiau, a Taoist temple, churches of 
thirty denominations, a Buddhist kyokai, a Jewish syna- 
gogue, a Shinto shrine, and a Mormon tabernacle? 
Shortchanged indeed is the tourist who sees only Wai- 
kiki and takes not the opportunity to glimpse the color 
and intensity of the religious life of the Islands. 
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But poorer still are those who miss the inspiring 
story of Protestant missionary endeavor that has made 
much of the history of Hawaii. 

In 1819, with the great King Kamehameha dead, the 
taboos broken, and the people disillusioned with their 
nature gods, a young Hawaiian, Opukahaia, pleaded 
with the captain of a whaling ship to take him to New 
England. On the steps of Yale College, a group of young 
theological students found the boy in tears. His plea 
that someone bring the light of Christian faith to his 
people did not go unanswered, for these young men 
dedicated themselves to the spread of the gospel in 
the Sandwich Islands. Standing in the Park Street 
Church in Boston, many newly married, they accepted 
their commission “to cover these Islands with fruitful 
fields, and pleasant dwellings, and schools and churches, 
and to raise up the whole people to an elevated state 
of Christian civilization . . . doing all in their power 
to make men of every class good, wise, and happy.” 

In sharp contrast to the five-hour jet flights of today 
was the five-month voyage around Cape Horn of the 
first missionaries, in the Brig Thaddeus. Missions were 
established on all of the Islands, and Protestantism 
spread so rapidly that by 1840 the Kingdom of Hawaii 
was known as a Christian nation. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in which Pres- 
byterians were at one time united with Congregational- 
ists and others, directed the Hawaii Mission. Many 
Presbyterians are numbered among those who have 
ministered to Island churches. A Presbyterian type of 
organization was used in some mission areas, but the 
story of the early Church in Hawaii is essentially a 
Congregational one. In 1863 the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association of Congregational Churches assumed full 
responsibility for the mission and to this day is led by 
pastors and lay delegates elected from different islands. 

Today there are 114 Congregational churches 
throughout the Islands. No trip to Hawaii is complete 
without a visit to Kawaiahao Church, famed “Westmin- 
ster Abbey” of the monarchy days, and one of Hawaii’s 
most active congregations. Sermons both in English and 
Hawaiian remind the worshiper of those “laborers” in a 
fruitful field whose task it was to reduce the language of 
the Islands into writing for the first time so that the 
Bible could be printed in the Hawaiian tongue. Plush 
seats for kings and queens seem incongruous with the 
austere New England-style worship center. Still, this is 
the place to which Hawaii's past leaders came for guid- 
ance, and this is the place to which thousands came in 
praise and gratitude when Hawaii's statehood was re- 
cently declared. 

Near Kawaiahao, and only a few feet from one of 
Honolulu’s busiest corners, is a tablet that honors the 
courage and devotion of an early native pastor, the Rev- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Brother, Can You Spare a Quarter? 


The chairman of the executive committee of Church 
World Service, Dr. Reginald Helfferich, of St. Louis, 
divulged a statistic which made us blush. Over the 
last nine years, he said, the contributions from eight 
major denominations to Church World Service and 
the World Council of Churches’ Service to Refugees 
averaged eleven cents per member annually. 

This is a little bit better than the dime immortalized 
in the famous depression song, but then nowadays a 
dime is worth about as much as a nickel was twenty- 
five years ago. A good bit of United Presbyterian giving 
is channeled through our own church agencies, of 
course. Even so, for most of us another fourteen cents 
would hardly be missed. We should be able to spare a 
quarter apiece for this kind of unified effort to relieve 
need. 

Dr. Helfferich produced another statistic which 
brought us up short: if we gave fifty million children 
in the world an extra five hundred calories every day, 
he said, it would take us seventy years to use up the 
stocks of surplus foods we had on hand in the United 
States of America at the end of 1959. “It costs $2,750,000 
a day just to store it,” he pointed out. The savings on the 
storage could be used to pay the shipping charges. 

The scheme sounds so simple it probably isn’t work- 
able. But there should be some way to get the food 
from where it is doing nobody any good to where peo- 
ple are dying for want of it. 


He Prayed Good 


Public praying on state occasions and at formal ban- 
quets seems to have become part of the menu, some- 
thing you have to have, but in which one need take 
no more than a polite interest. 

A Presbyterian pastor has told us a true tale of the 
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spot he found himself in because of this development. 
He was invited to pray not long ago at the opening 
session of the legislature of his Western state, the oc- 
casion being the World Day of Prayer. 

After he had finished his reverently conceived short 
invocation, he started to leave the rostrum. The speaker 
put out a friendly hand to detain him, turned to the 
legislators, and said, “Seems to me that was a mighty 
nice prayer. Fellows, don’t you think we ought to show 
our appreciation by giving the pastor a hand?” Where- 
upon the lawmakers clapped politely. 


Bat Man? 


A Western correspondent writes us that a Seattle 
minister was making a pastoral call during which a 
mother asked, “Did you wear your robes when you 
visited the nursery class in church school last Sunday?” 

“Why, yes, why do you ask?” replied the pastor, who 
visits classes only occasionally because his church has 
double worship services and double church school ses- 
sions. 

“Because of my son’s report,” the mother explained. 
“He came home and told the family, ‘Something visited 
us today. It wasn’t a witch, and it wasn’t a clown.” 


Introducing— 
Elizabeth Banks, One-Woman Peace Corps 


A letter from the Kodaikanal School, fifty miles from 
the nearest railroad station in Madras Province, India, 
sent us moseying up to the Osborn Hill School, in one 
of the bastions of outer suburbia, Fairfield, Connecticut. 

Mrs. Melvin Cassady, who wrote to us, is the wife 
of the psychological counselor at Kodaikanal; both she 
and her husband are working under the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of The United 
Presbyterian Church. The school in which they serve 
is a kindergarten-through-high-school establishment at- 
tended by three hundred children of fraternal workers, 
missionaries, U.S. employees, and the like, and sup- 
ported by the combined efforts of fourteen denomina- 
tions. 

Our correspondent wanted to tell us about her friend, 
Elizabeth Banks, principal of Osborn Hill, an elemen- 
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tary public school, and the extraordinary way Miss 
Banks spent last summer. “Miss Banks saved money,” 
Mrs. Cassady wrote, “and decided to offer her services 
to Kodaikanal School during the summer of 1960, pay- 
ing all expenses of travel and materials, asking only that 
she be allowed to come, and be given room and board 
while providing in-service training particularly to the 
elementary school staff members.” 

When we found Miss Banks in Fairfield, her fresh- 
faced, bright, grey-eyed appearance contradicted our 
lingering recollections of school principals. 

Underneath her youthful appearance, though, the 
peripatetic principal is a dedicated woman. “Don't 
waste your summers” and “Make every minute count” 
are two of her favorite maxims. She gave an earlier 
summer (1949) to the Grenfell mission, working with 
Eskimo children in Newfoundland. 

“I'm not so fond of the travel-bureau sort of tour,” 
Miss Banks told us. “I’m interested in doing something 
special with my summers, something with meaning. I 
like people, and I just like to get as close to them as 
possible.” 

The regular teachers at Kodaikanal knew without 
a shadow of a doubt that Miss Banks was on the way 
before she got there. “Books and all manner of educa- 
tional illustrative material began to arrive addressed 
to Miss Banks. A room had to be set aside to take care 
of the heaps of packages,” Mrs. Cassady wrote. 

All this activity was the result of requests Miss Banks 
made to some thirty educational publishers as soon as 
she knew she was going to India. She explained that 
she was volunteering her time to help mission teachers 
teach better, and suggested that they might want to 
volunteer materials. They all did. “We had to use 
three oxcarts to bring the stuff from the godown to 
the main building after I got there,” Miss Banks recalls. 
In addition, the purposeful traveler took along a lot 
of things of her own (“the air line was very understand- 
ing”), including a goodly supply of such delicacies as 
Tootsie Rolls, for which she found eager consumers, 
both among pupils and teachers. 

The staff of the school viewed her coming with “a 
shade of skepticism,” Mrs. Cassady remembers. “I had 
the feeling they thought I was some kind of inspector 
or else crazy,” Miss Banks says. By making it abundantly 
clear that she simply wanted to help, and showing this 
willingness by going on an overnight hike with one of 
the younger groups the first week end, taking a story 
hour to relieve an overworked teacher, and tutoring a 
non-English-speaking German child, “Beth” soon had 
the staff on her side. She worked on such questions 
as curriculum development, reading, and remedial 
work, and so great were the calls for her services that 
she seldom got to bed before midnight. 

Full of inoculations and quite prepared for seven 
weeks without either water or milk to drink (the local 
water was deemed hazardous for an outsider), Miss 
Banks was nevertheless unprepared for one feature of 
her Indian stay: the cold. “I'd heard a lot about steamy 
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India,” she recounted. “And it never dawned on me 
that in the monsoon season, which it was, up in the 
hills it might be cold. I had along just one thin white 
nylon sweater. So I shivered for a few days, and then 
one of the teachers took me to buy some woolen cloth. 
We took it to the tailor who sits in the open-air market. 
The teacher said, ‘New madam; very cold.’ And the 
tailor said, ‘Five o'clock O.K.? Then he measured me, 
and sure enough at five o’clock I had my wool dress, 
I was seldom out of it thereafter.” 

Miss Banks pointed out a couple of cardboard car- 
tons in a corner of her Fairfield office, and explained 
that they were on their way to India, with things which 
various of her friends there had requested. She plans 
also to send a collection of cast-off sweaters contributed 
by the pupils of her school for the children of the 
Indian school in Kodaikanal. Miss Banks visited both 
the native public school and the local church, and even 
spent a couple of days making the rounds of neighbor- 
ing villages with the Skippovan, a jeep fitted up as a 
dispensary in which a doctor makes the rounds of the 
area. Knowing the needs of the people makes it possible 
for Miss Banks to continue her mission to India from 
her base in Fairfield. 

Where is this one-woman peace corps off to next, 
we inquired? Miss Banks has no concrete plans yet; 
assembling the necessary passage money and making 
the arrangements for her sort of special summer take 
time. “I've always wanted to go to one of the South 
Pacific islands, though,” she said, an anticipatory light 
in her eyes. 


Proper Credit 


Continuing our far-flung research into children’s 
games, we found that an old game, Tic Tac Dough, 
which provides questions and answers for the lucky 
little people who play, has one card worthy of public 
note: 

Question: Who wrote Pilgrim’s Progress? 


Answer: Paul Bunyan. 


It’s good to get things like that cleared up, even at a 
late date. 
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U.P. Minister Made 


Ambassador to U.A.R. 


Dr. John S. Badeau, President Ken- 
nedy’s appointee as Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic, is the first United 
Presbyterian minister to be made an am- 
bassador in recent years. Beginning in 
1927 as a missionary to Iraq with the 
Reformed Church in America, Dr. Ba- 
deau has spent most of his adult life in 
the Middle East. He speaks and writes 
Arabic fluently and is intimately learned 
in the politics, religion, and social and 
economic life of the Arab lands. 

When his appointment to the ambas- 
sadorship was announced, Dr. Badeau 
was president of the Near East Founda- 
tion. This fifty-year-old philanthropic in- 
stitution has organized relief services and 
conducted technical assistance programs 
of agricultural improvement, home wel- 
fare, village sanitation, literacy, and com- 
munity development in more than a 
dozen countries in southeastern Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Before coming to the Near East Foun- 
dation in 1953, Dr. Badeau had been 
president of the American University at 
Cairo, a position he had held for seven 
years. With the exception of a three-year 
period during World War II as Chief Re- 
gional Specialist with the United States 
Office of War Information, he served the 
American University at Cairo continu- 
ously from 1936—first as professor of phi- 
losophy and religion, later as dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, and finally 
as president. Before he left Egypt, the 
government, headed then by General 
Mohammed Naguib, decorated Dr. Ba- 
deau with the Order of the Nile for his 
services to that country. 

Trained first as a civil and sanitary 
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engineer, then as a clergyman, young 
John Badeau first went to Iraq as a mem- 
ber of the United Mission to Mesopo- 
tamia. Living first in Mosul and then in 
Baghdad, he supervised building con- 
struction and sanitary facilities. He also 
took time out to study the Arabic lan- 
guage, culture, and history, being par- 
ticularly interested in the problem of the 
Arab world’s adjustment to the impact 
and inroads of Western civilization. 

His residence in the area has covered 
most of the important political events of 
recent years. In 1932 he saw the ending 
of the British Mandate in Iraq, and the 
Assyrian revolt which followed it. He 
was present in Egypt in 1936 when King 
Farouk came to the throne and the An- 
glo-Egyptian Treaty was signed; he saw 
this same treaty denounced in 1951, and 
the King deposed in 1952. He witnessed 
the beginning and the end of the Pales- 





New Ambassador to the United Arab Re- 
public, John S. Badeau, has lived and 
worked in the Mideast most of his life. 


tine war and the creation of the State of 
Israel; he was in the area when King 
Abdullah of Jordan was assassinated and 
his grandson, the present King Hussein, 
came to the throne. And since 1953 his 
responsibilities as president of the Near 
East Foundation have taken him back 
to the area annually. Thus his knowledge 
of Middle Eastern affairs is personal, 
comprehensive, and timely. 

Dr. Badeau’s consuming interest is 
Middle East politics, a “hobby” in which 
he is a recognized professional. In 1957, 
when the National Council of Churches 
adopted “The Middle East” as their 
study theme for the following year, they 
sought Dr. Badeau to write the textbook. 
He wrote The Lands Between, which 
was published by Friendship Press in 
1958. At the request of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, he wrote East and West 
of Suez (1942) and The Emergence of 
Modern Egypt (1953). He is currently 
editing a textbook on Middle East his- 
tory for a major American publisher. 

In a recent letter to a United States 
Senator, he wrote, “I confess that the 
Middle East is my preoccupation both 
professionally and personally. Having 
spent twenty-five years living in the area, 
naturally its history and current affairs 
have become my chief interest.” 

The many facets of his training and 
experience as an engineer, educator, ad- 
ministrator, theologian, philosopher, lec- 
turer, and writer—all have contributed to 
his understanding and appreciation of 
the Arab mind and culture. 

As a sideline, Dr. Badeau maintains 
an intense interest in architectural lore, 
a natural consequence of his engineering 
training and experience. It is said of him 
that many a tourist has been the richer 
because he has been conducted to the 
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mosques of Cairo under Badeau’s expert 
guidance. 

When he left the American Univer- 
sity at Cairo, he did not, by that move, 
leave the educational field. Through the 
Near East Foundation he has been able 
to give fuller expression to a conviction 
about one of the basic problems which 
confront education in the Middle East. 
He has long been critical of educational 
systems of underdeveloped countries 
which produce an overabundance of uni- 
versity graduates—more than can use- 
fully be absorbed in the economy—and 
which do little or nothing in raising the 
level of elementary skills. Since most of 
these countries are 80 to 90 per cent agri- 
cultural, Dr. Badeau has pleaded the 
case for vocational training schools. 
“Teach a man a skill,” he insists, “and 
you will double, triple, or even quad- 
ruple his income.” 

Dr. Badeau has frequently expressed 
his views on such perennial Middle East 
problems as Arab unity, relations with 
Israel, and attitudes toward the United 
States. “If there can come into being,” he 
said, “in the Middle East a movement 
for Arab unity which is popularly sup- 
ported, unimposed on any particular 
state by powers from without or by con- 
querors from within, and dedicated to 
the welfare of the common people, then 
this will serve the best interests of the 
United States as well as the best interests 
of the Arabs. After all, both we and they 
are concerned fundamentally with the 
same things. We both want stability, 
progress, and peace.” 

He firmly believes that a genuine 
Arab unity will be less of a threat to Is- 
rael. “You can be almost anything in an 
Arab state except ‘soft’ on the Israeli 
problem. If there is any hope of a mutual 
adjustment in the future, I believe it will 
be immeasurably heightened if the inter- 
Arab rivalry which is focused on Israel 
can be softened—as I think it would be 
softened under a real Arab unity. Fur- 
thermore, part of the Arab reaction to 
Israel is fear—fear of military might and 
fear of expansion. Whether this fear is 
fully justified is beside the point; it is 
real. If that fear can be lessened by a 
sense of greater unity, dignity, and 
strength, I believe there might be a fresh 
approach to the problem by both par- 
ties.” 

“If there is to be any accommodation 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute, or any other 
Middle East dispute,” he declared over 
a year ago in a public speech, “that ac- 
commodation must come from the con- 
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tending parties, and cannot be imposed 
by the United States or the Western 
World.” 

“I believe that our failure in the free 
world struggle,” he declared recently, 
“has been our failure to communicate 
fully with the uncommitted nations, and 
to properly identify ourselves with their 
struggle. To win the cold war, the United 
States needs good ‘interpreters.’ Wher- 
ever the United States, within the limits 
of the cold war, can assist the Arab world 
toward its own freedom, stability, and 
unity, I believe it will serve its own in- 
terests.” —WILLIAM Z. CLINE 





The 1961 General Assembly 
Highlights record is now available 
for use in local radio stations, 
churches, and church groups. This 
12-inch LP record ($1.50) may be 
secured by writing the Division of 
Radio and Television, 1935 Inter- 
church Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 











Malik Warns Against 
Dwelling on Doom 


Americans tend too much to “dwell 
pathetically on the elements of doom and 
disaster,” Dr. Charles A. Malik, former 
president of the United Nations General 
Assembly, told the graduating class of 
American University, Washington, D.C. 

“The grounds for discouragement 
about the West are so numerous that it 
takes at times a violent wrench of the 
spirit to wake up to the real elements of 
hope and renewal,” Dr. Malik declared. 

“Who has not perceived in his own 
life and in the life of our society an in- 
creasing emphasis upon materialism, 
secularism, and relativism, an emphasis 
that serves as the ideal spiritual prepara- 
tion for surrender to communism? Who 
is not entertaining some doubt, at least, 
as to whether Western civilization can 
much longer endure—with communism 
attacking it from every point from with- 
out, while fear, uncertainty, softness un- 
dermine it from within, and with the 
neutralist world indifferent to its fate?” 

Citing those who believe that “the 
end is not far off when, fatigued and un- 
able to revive itself, Western civilization 
must lay down its burden and let youth- 
ful shoulders carry the torch,” Dr. Malik 
says that these pessimists “forget the 
freedom of man and the mystery of God. 
...One must never underestimate the 


power of freedom.” 

Dr. Malik listed church unity among 
encouraging signs. “Let Christians really 
constitute one Body, or let them in per- 
fect charity, come appreciably closer to- 
gether, and you do not need to worry at 
all about the fate of civilization. Cer- 
tainly Jesus Christ, the Cross, the Church 
belong in the very essence of Western 
civilization. Whatever may be doomed, 
these are not doomed. The renewal of 
Western civilization is guaranteed so 
long as Jesus Christ remains at its heart. 
Let it forsake him, and forthwith it 
dooms itself.” 


Cubans in Miami: 
Relief Need Grows 


Those who are working in Miami with 
the Cuban refugees have settled in for 
what looks like a long, hard job. What 
was expected to be a short-term emer- 
gency program is shifting to a more per- 
manent status. 

The principal reason is that the thou- 
sands of refugees who came to Miami, 
Tampa, Key West, New York, and else- 
where will not be returning to Cuba in 
the near future as they had so confidently 
expected. The abortive invasion attempt 
and Premier Castro’s show of strength 
have taken care of that. 

In addition, new refugees are com- 
ing out of Cuba at an alarming rate. In 
the last month, 8,000 “waivers” were 
granted by the Department of State 
through the efforts of the voluntary 
agencies. These are waivers of the nor- 
mal United States visa requirements se- 
cured to facilitate the reunion of families. 
Sixteen flights a week arrive fully loaded 
with passengers from Havana. 

New cases are being registered at the 
Cuban Refugee Center in Miami at the 
rate of 115 to 125 each day. Many of 
these are new arrivals from Cuba. Others 
are Cubans who have been in the coun- 
try for as long as six months to a year, but 
who have now lost their jobs or have 
used up whatever resources they may 
have had. 

The number of refugees coming to the 
several Protestant church centers in Mi- 
ami with requests for supplementary aid 
of food, clothing, and medical assistance 
has mushroomed far beyond earlier an- 
ticipation. A total of 6,000 have come to 
these centers for counseling and material 
aid during the past month. This growing 
demand for supplementary aid is due to 
the inability of most of the refugees to 
get jobs, the limited amount of help 
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available through the Federal and state 


public assistance program, the increasing _ 


number of new refugees, and the fact 
that the Protestant Latin American 
Emergency Committee, working through 
its eleven neighborhood centers, is now 
the major private agency providing sup- 
plementary welfare assistance. 

There is still a strong emphasis on re- 
settlement outside of Miami as the best 
viable option for the Cuban refugee. 
Church World Service and the cooperat- 
ing denominations have resettled more 
than 300. Over 4,000 persons have been 
resettled by the four principal voluntary 
agencies. 

A growing percentage of refugees 
are indicating an interest in resettlement. 
Thus the churches will have to continue 
their vital work of securing the sponsors 
who can make resettlement and a new 
life possible. 


Scots Hear 


Christian Front Plea 

A call for a common Christian front to 
resist “those who challenge the existence 
of God and seek to destroy the spiritual, 
physical, and political freedom of man” 
was made by the Earl of Mansfield at the 
opening session of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Seotland (Presbyte- 
rian) in Edinburgh. 

Addressing nearly 1,500 commission- 
ers, Lord Mansfield, who is the Lord 
High Commissioner (the Queen’s repre- 
sentative) to this year’s Assembly, said 
that they were witnessing the forces of 
evil “making unceasing and determined 
efforts to undermine the foundations of 
civilization and, most of all, those of 
Christianity. 

“Surely,” he urged, “it behooves us to 
form, as far as possible, a common front 
with all other branches of the Christian 
religion to resist this danger, the greatest 
that Christianity has had to face in its 
history.” 

In achieving such a unity, however, 
he stressed, “it is necessary that we 
should show more than usual charity to 
other branches of the Christian faith and 
amore than ordinary generosity toward 
their doctrines, however much we may 
find to disagree with in them. . . . Each 
branch, although retaining its separate 
individuality, should work together in 
the face of this common peril and like- 
wise in the dangers and various problems 
that we still have to face at home.” 
Among the domestic problems he listed 
were “poverty, unemployment, crime, 
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Worldscene 


> COLD WAR TEMPERATURE FLUCTUATES—East-West 


tensions seemed to be relaxing in Laos, tightening in Berlin. Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev both agreed that Laos 
should be “neutral and independent.” Neither principal apparently 
considered the issues involved in Laos to be worth the risk of an 
all-out push-button war. The princes of Laos’ three major factions— 
pro-West, neutralist, and pro-communist—met in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to work out general principles of a national union govern- 
ment, leaving details of such a coalition regime to the fourteen- 
nation Laos Conference in Geneva. The success of this meeting, 
observers felt, would depend on the sincerity of the Big Two in 
their professed willingness to leave Laos to develop free of inter- 
ference from outside. 

Once again Berlin became the focus of communist-free world 
disharmony, as it has almost yearly since the end of World War II. 
In a “fireside chat” over Russian radio-TV, Mr. Khrushchev gave 
the Western allies six months to evacuate West Berlin, declared 
that a Russian East German peace treaty could no longer be de- 
layed (this would permanently kill German hopes of a reunited 
nation ), and warned that any country that “crosses the borders— 
ground, air, or water—” of East Germany would “receive a proper 
rebuff.” If enforced, this would amount to a total blockade of iso- 
lated West Berlin. Citizens of West Germany responded to this 
threat by holding 1,700 demonstrations in villages and cities, com- 
memorating the unsuccessful uprising of East German workmen 
and students against the communist regime eight years ago. 


> PEACE CORPS CHURCH SNAG~-The relation of Church 


and State reared another of its many heads in the rapidly develop- 
ing Peace Corps. About half of all the Peace Corps projects as- 
signed to voluntary agencies are apportioned to religious groups. 
Most Churches, including The United Presbyterian Church, regard 
the Peace Corps as a praiseworthy contribution to international 
amity. But many church leaders, especially Protestants, fear that 
confusion may arise between the goals and methods of the Govern- 
ment and the Church if the two become directly related. 

United Presbyterian minister James A. Robinson, a vice-chair- 
man of the Peace Corps National Advisory Council, opposes “reli- 
gious contracts.” Although enthusiastic about the basic aims of the 
Peace Corps, he feels that “church groups should not participate in 
the Peace Corps directly.” The 1738rd General Assembly of The 
United Presbyterian Church, meeting in May, expressed the belief 
that the Church “should not participate in sponsorship or adminis- 
tration of projects connected with the Peace Corps.” 


> ANGOLANS ESCAPE TO CONGO -The seemingly in- 
evitable aftermath of modern political upheavals—refugees—once 
more receive sympathy and sustenance from the Churches. This 
time the refugees are from turbulent Angola; their sanctuary, the 
Congo. Protestant agencies in the Congo have been given respon- 
sibility for the care of 10,000 Angolans at Moerbeke, one of the 
three main centers around which the refugees are grouped. Mean- 
while, a group of eighty Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men in the United States and Canada appealed to President Tomas 
of Portugal for an end of bloodshed in Angola and called for a 
meeting of Portuguese and African leaders to “eliminate injustices.” 
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juvenile delinquency, the spread of self- 
ishness and self-indulgence, the road ac- 
cident toll, and the drift from religious 
observance and belief.” 

The nobleman said that there could 
be no doubt that dissensions and bicker- 
ings within the Christian Church had 
“rendered very difficult the work of 
reaching the hearts and souls of those 
who had hitherto remained outside it, 
and, indeed, in retaining the allegiance 
of many born within the fold.” 

Stressing that it was “Christian unity 
and not ecclesiastical uniformity” that 
was wanted, Lord Mansfield said that “to 
us the forms of service of our own 
Church may appear infinitely more sat- 
isfving than those of. any other, but we 
must always remember that there are 
many who find our services often bleak 
and uninspiring. They require music and 
color, the processions and the vestments, 
the pomp and circumstance which they 
find in certain other denominations. This 
they need if they are to derive real spir- 
itual nutriment from their worship, and 
even though their ritual may seem to us 
to be at times theatrical, who are we that 
we should say it is wrong?” 

Another historic milestone in rela- 
tions between the Roman Catholic 
Church and other Churches may be 
reached next year when the Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland pays a cour- 
tesv call on Pope John XXIII. 

The possibility that Moderator Archi- 
bald Campbell Craig would visit the 
Pope arose when the General Assembly, 
by a large majority, instructed its Inter- 
church Relations Committee, together 
with the General Administration and 
Colonial and Continental Committees, to 
study the advisability of this unprece- 
dented gesture. 

Dr. Craig will be in Rome next vear 
to take part in celebrations marking the 
centenary of the Scots Kirk (St. An- 
drew’s Church) there. Should he utilize 
the occasion also to meet with Pope 
John, he will follow in the footsteps of 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, who last 
December became the first Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury to visit the 
Vatican and converse with Pope John. 

The Assembly took its action after 
Dr. Roy Sanderson of Glasgow had 
praised the “new ecumenical attitude” 
shown by Pope John and suggested that 
Dr. Craig take advantage of his stay in 
Rome to meet the Pontiff. 

His recommendation stirred up a 
heated debate during which a counter- 
motion was submitted by the Reverend 
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J. Walsh Wemyss of Fife, who declared 
that “as Presbyterians, we should show 
no eagerness in running to Rome.” How- 
ever, his motion was defeated. 

“For too long,” Dr. Sanderson told the 
Assembly, “the separated Churches—our 
own among them—have sought to defend 
themselves smugly behind ecclesiastical 
curtains. Today the curtains are being 
lowered little by little, but the highest 
curtain naturally has remained between 
the Church of Rome and the Reformed 
Churches.” 

Declaring that “we all must have wel- 
comed the new ecumenical attitude of 
Pope John,” Dr. Sanderson went on to 
say that “we must have been gratified 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
sought to show his own appreciation of 
this new attitude of the Pope, and also 
the appreciation of Anglicans generally, 
by his recent visit to the Vatican. 

“Why should not a representative of 
Presbyterianism—and who better than 
the Moderator—show similar apprecia- 
tion by a friendly gesture. We would 
hope that the Pope would be pleased to 
receive our Moderator. We can, for our 
part, bid him to go. Even a slight salute 
of this kind between a representative of 
the Mother Church of Presbyterianism 
and the Pope would be an example and 
a symbol of hope to a world itself riven 
by its own divisions and bitterness.” 


Marina Punt, dressed in a costume given 
by her grandmother who lives in the 
Netherlands, is welcomed during citizen- 
ship ceremony at Vincennes, Indiana. Her 
parents, the Reverend and Mrs. Harry M. 
Punt, recently became U.S. citizens after 
twenty years as Dutch missionaries to the 
Congo. Mr. Punt is pastor of Southside 
Presbyterian Church in Vincennes. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


Defends Clergy 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 
condemned “unfounded” charges of com- 
munist infiltration of churches. Writing 
in the Crusader, American Baptist news- 
magazine, he stressed that this is not the 
time “for name-calling, for unfounded 
accusations or publicity-seeking charges 
designed to confuse, divide, and 
weaken.” 

Observing that America’s clergy “are 
today doing a magnificent job,” Mr. Hoo- 
ver said that they are “helping to pre- 
serve the dignity of man as the image of 
God, and to mold the individual to be a 
worthy citizen in a democracy.” Because 
communists know that churches “stand 
as powerful obstacles in their path,” the 
director said, they are constantly engag- 
ing in “violent attacks against religion, 
against the church, and against clergy- 
men. 

“As long as men have faith in God,” 
he continued, communism “can never 
completely subjugate the individual to 
the dictates of the Party.” 


Germans Build Church 


For French 


The foundation stone of a “Church of 
Reconciliation,” being built by young 
German volunteers as an atonement for 
Nazi crimes against Frenchmen, was re- 
cently laid at Taize, the site of France’s 
only Protestant monastic community. At- 
tending the ceremony were many Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants. Among 
those present were delegations repre- 
senting Frenchmen deported by the Ger- 
mans during the war. 

The German youths, boys and girls of 
sixteen to twenty-two years old, will do 
construction work in parties of about 
thirty, with each group spending six 
months on the job. Over a year will be 
required to build the church, a large edi- 
fice which will stand on a hilltop not far 
from the famous Abbey of Cluny. 

The idea behind the act of reparation 
came from Dr. Lothar Kreissig, president 
of the Synod of German Evangelical 
Churches. A movement he launched in 
1958 has undertaken stmilar acts of rep- 
aration in Britain, Holland, Norway, 
Greece, and Israel. In a message to the 
people of France, Dr. Kreissig said that 
the German people had been offered an 
opportunity to prove their desire for rec- 
onciliation and had been given a chance 
to make a new beginning. 
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Pastor Roger Schutz, prior of the 
Taize community, told the participants 
that it was up to Frenchmen now to pur- 
ify themselves of the bitterness that filled 
them when they thought of the past. 


East Germans Told 


To Resist Atheism 

A pamphlet published recently by the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany (VELKD) says that even 
though East German Protestants are not 
prevented by their faith from cooperat- 
ing with the communist government in 
social and economic fields, they must re- 
ject its atheistic ideology “even if this 
leads to distress or death.” 

“In all cases of conflict between the 
State’s demands and God’s orders, God’s 
word remains valid, that one must obey 
God rather than men,” the pamphlet de- 
clares. 

All areas of life become more difficult 
for a Christian living in an atheistic state, 
it adds, “because all fields are deter- 
mined by socialism based on materialism 
and atheism. For the same reason the 
Christian education of youth becomes 
almost hopeless.” 


South Africa: 
A “Bunker Mentality” 


Religious spokesmen of the newly 
formed Republic of South Africa ap- 
pealed last month for “a new spirit and 
anew attempt” among the nation’s peo- 
ple to achieve mutual understanding. 
Among the churchmen issuing. state- 
ments were Dr. A. J. Van Der Merwe, 
Moderator of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Cape Province; Dr. Roy 
Cowdry, assistant Anglican Bishop of 
Capetown; and Chief Rabbi Israel Abra- 
hams of Capetown. 

Dr. Van Der Merwe warned that only 
the future will show whether South Af- 
tica’s independence “is indeed a fresh 
beginning” for the country. Observing 
that a “conflict of emotion” existed over 
the move to become a republic, he said: 
“If there are among us those who are re- 
joicing in ecstasy over their victory in 
getting a republic . . . there are others in 
no mood to rejoice. If there are others 
so opposed to the republic that they feel 
bitter in defeat and refuse to cooperate 
in the new state, a great calamity is in 
store for us... .” 

A glimpse of a possible gathering 
storm was gleaned frdm a letter from an 
Englishwoman living in South Africa. 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke Prem Leila 
Children’s Home.” 

Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 





Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- COUNTRIES: 
rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
the. largest Protestant orphanage or- lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
ganization in the world, assisting over France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
36,000 children. With its affiliated Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
year. It is registered with the Ad- Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
of the International Cooperation Ad- Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
ministration of the United States Gov- Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
economical and conscientious. Western Germany, American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 














CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 








I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl [J for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
one year in help by giving $_ 
(Name Country) (C0 Please send me further information. 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 
0 first month (J. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and pic- CITY 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 

pond with the child. Also, that there STATE 
is no obligation to continue the adop- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
tion. are deductible from income tax. 
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Religious News Service, New York, 
quotes her as writing in part: 

“The country has slowly been worked 
up into a state of tension which is prov- 
ing well nigh unendurable for white peo- 
ple, let alone the non-European, who has 
all outlets for his legitimate grievances 
completely blocked. . . . 

“All meetings are banned. The po- 
lice are empowered to arrest whomever 
they wish, without having to charge 
them. Persons can be jailed for twelve 
days without being allowed to raise bail, 
see their attorneys, or be brought into 
court. They may, in fact, never be 
brought to court at all. In the past, many 
hundreds of Africans have, in this fash- 
ion (but until now, illegally), been hired 
out to farmers, and many have never 
lived to be formally charged. Now it is 
possible for anyone to be jailed in the 
same manner.” 

The writer said that even a church 
“cannot hold a meeting—despite an ex- 
ception in the wording of the new law— 
unless it can prove it is holding the meet- 
ing exactly as usual—with the same con- 
gregation, etc., and at the same place. As 
many of the African church meetings are 


held in the open, and the congregations 
differ according to the venue selected, 
this is an effective way of smothering 
such religious services,” the writer noted. 

The writer described “the heartbreak- 
ing sight” of Africans with their shopping 
bags being searched for arms. “The 
bundles are torn open, the goods scat- 
tered, and the owners can seldom re- 
trieve them, as most items are crushed 
under foot in the search.” 

Actually, few arrests are made dur- 
ing these searches, which seem to be de- 
signed merely as a show of force, the 
correspondent stated. “The real arrests 
generally come in the predawn hours 
when the Africans—and lately some lib- 
erals, white as well as colored and In- 
dian—are dragged from their beds and 
shoved into vans and carried off. There 
is no redress—no compensation for time 
or jobs or money lost. The families of 
those arrested may starve, but the au- 
thorities don’t care. Very recently a bill 
was voted in Parliament to indemnify 
the government against action for wrong- 
ful arrest. 

“The dreadful thing,” she contin- 
ued, “is that we white people who boil 
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at the treatment of these people are so 
powerless. We can do nothing. We just 
have to suffer and endure. For if we 
move a finger, we, too, are arrested. Our 
homes are searched for papers, etc., un- 
der the excuse that they are looking for 
banned books or communist propaganda, 
If we say a word, we are ‘interfering with 
the duties of the police.’ ” 

Speaking in Minneapolis, Anglican 
Archbishop Joost de Blank of Capetown 
said that America’s racial conflicts “un- 
questionably” strengthen the “suicidal 
segregation policies” of South Africa. He 
stated that the slightest racial incident 
anywhere in the world is used by the 
press in South Africa as “proof” that an 
interracial society is impossible. 

Dr. de Blank, who is making a one- 
month speaking tour of this country, 
added that his nation has “the bunker 
mentality of an Adolf Hitler, ready to 
bring down his entire country in ruins 
rather than surrender. The question is 
whether this impossible situation can be 
resolved without a general explosion of 
violence.” 


Council Appointed for 


Presbyterian Center 


Six ministers and six laymen have been 
named to the newly established Council 
of the National Presbyterian Church and 
Center, which will develop plans and 
programs for the projected center to be 
built in Washington, D.C. The Council 
will work in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Center Sponsors 
Committee, a fund-raising group of 
which former President Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower is honorary chairman. Pub- 
lisher Henry R. Luce of Time and Life 
magazines and Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, pastor 
of Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
are co-chairmen of the sponsors’ group. 

Laymen appointed to the new pol- 
icy-making Council include industrialist 
Robert T. Stevens of Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey, former Secretary of the Army; 
Herbert Klein, San Diego newspaper 
editor and former press secretary to for- 
mer Vice-President Richard M. Nixon; 
Representative Alexander Pirnie of New 
York; Dr. Franc McCluer, president of 
Lindenwood (Missouri) College; James 
H. Dees, Jr., of Weatherford, Texas; and 
Walter M. McGuire of Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 

Clergymen named to the Council 
are Dr. Paul A. Wolfe; the Reverend 
Howard C. Scharfe, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; the Reverend Richard P. 
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Graebel, Springfield, Illinois; the Rev- 
erend Glenn C. McGee, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; the Reverend Samuel R. Allison, 
Beverly Hills, California; and the Rev- 
erend Dr. Rex S. Clements, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ten national officials of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., in- 
cluding the present Moderator, Paul D. 
McKelvey of Los Angeles, California, 
and two past Moderators, Dr. Herman 
L. Turner, Atlanta, Georgia, and Dr. 
Arthur L. Miller, Denver, Colorado, 
were named members-at-large on the 
Council. 

Among other national officials are Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, and Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church, who will serve without 
a vote. 

Detailed plans for the center and its 
relationship to the present congregation 
of the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, of which former President 
Eisenhower was a member during his 
administration, are to be presented to 
future sessions of the General Assembly 


for approval. 


Kentucky Synods 
Vote for Federation 


Kentucky Synods of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern) and The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. have voted separately to take 
steps toward establishing a federated 
synod. If the federated synod should 
come into being, it would be the first 
of its kind in the nation. 

When merger of the three main com- 
munions of American Presbyterians was 
attempted in 1954, all Kentucky presby- 
teries voted in favor of union. The pro- 
posal was defeated by other presbyteries 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 

But in Kentucky, cooperation between 
the denominations has always been close. 
Both support Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Centre College, 
and other institutions and activities, in- 
cluding a leadership training school and 
youth work, men’s programs, and a 
guidance center. 

Under the federation, churches, pres- 
byteries, and synods would retain their 
connection with their respective General 
Assembly to which they now belong. 

In Kentucky there are about 32,000 
members of. the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and about 24,000 in The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
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In My Opinion 


Oo PAGE 23 of your May 15 issue, you published “Opinion: Federal Aid 
to Education.” This article by Dean H. Lewis of our Board of Christian 
Education called attention to our Church’s vigorous pronouncement in 1956 
affirming support of Federal aid to public education. 

On page 26 of your April 15 issue, you published our General Council's 
statement which includes the words “that there be adequate safeguards against 
Federal control of educational policy.” 

May I present an opinion different from that of Dean H. Lewis? 

First of all, we do not need Federal aid to public education. 

While school enrollment was increasing 44 per cent from 1951-61, school 
expenditures increased 153 per cent—to an estimated $16.4 billion in 1961. 

Teachers’ salaries jumped 74 per cent over the decade, to an average of 
$5,389. In the meantime, the nation’s average per capita income was rising 
30 per cent. Teachers now lead all categories of state and local employees in 
average monthly earnings. There are only five states where salaries now are 
(slightly) less than $4,000, whereas in twenty-seven states salaries are more 
than $5,000 and in seven states above $6,000. 

As for the “classroom shortage,” the U.S. Office of Education called for 
61,000 classrooms a year to be built during the sixties. But when the call went 
out from Washington, classrooms were already being built at a rate of 68,000 
a year. This record in school construction is phenomenal. More than half of 
the 1,330,000 classrooms currently in use have been built since World War II. 
Today there are 60 per cent more classrooms than in 1950. As a matter of 
fact, both the classroom-pupil ratio and the teacher-pupil ratio have 
dropped. In the secondary school the latter ratio now averages 1:22. Only 
1 per cent of high school pupils are now on half-day sessions. Moreover, fig- 
ures on enrollment indicate that the worst of the schools’ population is over. 
Enrollment moved up 44 per cent during the decade of the fifties. In the 
sixties it is expected to increase by about 20 per cent. 

Have the local taxing units been exhausted by these efforts? Hardly. Only 
237 of the nation’s 40,000 school districts—or one half of 1 per cent of the 
total—were found to be “borrowed up” in a 1959 survey by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

There remains, of course, the contention that some states are just too poor 
to pay for adequate schooling, and so need Federal help. It is a fact today 
that whereas New York, for example, spends $585 per pupil, Alabama spends 
only $215 per pupil and can ill afford to spend more. Federal aid, it is argued, 
could reduce or eliminate this disparity. Yet if equalization is the real intent 
of Federal aid, it would be logical for the government to subsidize only the 
poorer states, as suggested recently by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. But pending legislation does not attempt to carry this out. Mississippi 
would get $30 per pupil, but New York would also get a minimum of $15. 

Now the second point—the desire for “Federal aid to education without 
Federal control of education.” 

Should a responsible Federal Government help pay the piper without being 
expected to call some of the tunes? Dr. James Conant, former president of 
Harvard, definitely thinks not, and so do many of us. Continuous aid to the 
public schools, Dr. Conant has written, must involve careful budgeting, and 
such budgeting would certainly mean Congressional examination into “details 
of curricula and school organization.” 

There is, therefore, something dishonest or at least politically naive in ar- 
guing that the Federal Government can vote billions for school construction 
and, more important, teachers’ salaries without getting into the question of 
whether the money is being judiciously spent and what is being taught. 

In my opinion, most Presbyterians not only oppose Federal aid to private 


schools, but also oppose Federal aid to public schools. 
—C. R. Perricrew 


Vice President 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 
CHURCH SERVANTS HONORED 


Dr. Floyd W. Barr, at a dinner pro- 
gram marking his fiftieth year in the min- 
istry, by the Menlo Park (California) 
Presbyterian Church, where he is asso- 
ciate minister. Books were donated to the 
church library in Dr. Barr’s name. 

@ Mrs. G. A. Jones, at a service in First 
Presbyterian Church of Sedro Woolley, 
Washington (the Reverend V. Carlos 
Shafer, pastor), marking her fifty vears 
of volunteer service as organist. She was 
presented with silver pieces—a cande- 
labra and a bowl. 

@ Dr. Thomas B. Lyter, at a special Sun- 
day afternoon service in Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
where he is cominister with the Rever- 
end David J. Griffith. The occasion 
marked his forty years of service as pas- 
tor there. 

@ Miss Charlotte Maisch, R.N., at a re- 
ception at the Sangre de Cristo Medical 
Unit, San Luis, Colorado, recognizing 
the completion of twenty-five years of 
service under the Board of National Mis- 
sions, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. She was presented with a certifi- 
cate of honor and an official service in- 
signia (a gold engraved pin) by a repre- 
sentative of the board. 

@ The Reverend Herbert E. Moyer, at a 
farewell reception upon his retirement 
from the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church of Bridgehampton, Long Island, 
New York, where he served for thirty-six 
years. A generous purse was presented 
to him. Also, twenty-three churches in 
the Presbytery of Long Island partici- 
pated in a “testimonial” program in the 
Presbyterian Church, Setauket, Long 
Island, during which Mr. Moyer was 
given another purse. 

@ The Reverend Charles H. Neff, at a 
special service in Old Tennent Church, 
Tennent, New Jersey, marking his thirty- 
fifth anniversary as pastor of the church. 
In respect to his wishes, the program 
was conducted as a Home-coming Day. 
@ Miss Winifred E. Noyes, at a recep- 
tion in recognition of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her service as organist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Robinson, Illinois 
(the Reverend Adolf Unger, pastor). 

@ The Reverend Ross W. Porter, and 
Mrs. Porter, have been given a five-week 
trip to the Holy Land by members of the 
Whitehall United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in recognition 
of Mr. Porter's ten-year pastorate there. 
@ Miss Ida Riley, age 100, at a worship 
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service in First Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Indiana (the Reverend Robert 
B. Clark, pastor), by the women of the 
church. Miss Riley, Portland’s oldest citi- 
zen, was named an Honorary Associate 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

@ Ruling elders H. A. Calhoun, W. A. 
Clark, and J. F. Mulberger, at a recep- 
tion in honor of their long terms of serv- 
ice in the United Presbyterian Church of 
Elderton, Pennsylvania. Elder Clark was 
ordained in October, 1910; Elders Cal- 
houn and Mulberger, in February, 1923. 


TWENTY-FIFTH WOMAN ORDAINED 
INTO MINISTRY A GRANDMOTHER 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia has 
ordained the twenty-fifth woman to en- 
ter the ministry of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. Ordination of women 
to the ministry was approved five years 
ago by the General Assembly. The Rev- 
erend Marian C. Mann is mother of four 
children and grandmother of nine. A 
long-time member of First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend D. Regi- 
nald Thomas, pastor), she has been a 
student assistant at Second Presbyterian 
Church there for the past year. 

Mrs. Mann has been called to serve as 
associate pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Bridgeton, New Jersey, for 
which the Presbytery of West Jersey held 
an installation service last month. 


The Rev. Marian C. Mann, probably the 
first grandmother to be ordained a min- 
ister of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARY: 

90th. First, Concordia, Kans. (the 
Rev. Louis L. Dale, pastor). Highlight 
of the occasion was the dedication of a 
Christian education unit and chapel. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Trinity, Spring Valley, Calif. (the 
Rev. Keith A. Mitchell, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. 

Second, Monmouth, Ill. (the Rev. 
Allen B. Layman, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 

First, Oregon, Ill. (the Rev. Richard 
Marshall Hewitt, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 

Parkland, Flint, Mich. (the Rev. 
James R. Breckenridge, pastor) , of a new 
education building—its first unit. 

First, Sandusky, Mich. (the Rev. 
Richard E. Wylie, pastor), of the Mc- 
Kenzie Addition for education purposes. 

John Day Valley Parish, Dayville, 
Monument, and Mt. Vernon, Ore. 
(the Rev. Kenneth J. Thomas, pastor), 
of a new manse. 

Huron College, Huron, $. Dak., of a 
new men’s dormitory, named Churchill 


Hall. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Saint Matthew, Garland, Tex. (the 
Rev. Wayne Moulder, pastor), with 84 
charter members. Prior to organization, 
the congregation dedicated an all-pur- 
pose building. 








On the Air 


The Press and the Clergy (sum- 
mer replacement for “Frontiers of 
Faith”). July 16: Does Science 
Threaten Belief in God? July 23: 
What Is the Protestant-Roman Cath- 
olic Dialogue Trying to Accomplish? 
July 30: From the Most High Com- 
eth Healing. NBC-TV, Sundays. 


Look Up and Live. Continuation 
of dramatic selections and discus- 
sions of their meaning and signifi- 
cance. CBS-TV, Sundays. 


Pilgrimage. The American 
Scene. July 16: The Eastern States, 
Part I. July 23: The Eastern States, 
Part II. July 30: Midwestern States. 
ABC radio. 
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CUBA 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued from page 18) 


This reaction makes the spirit immune to 
anvathreat of force. Honor and resistance 
WP arable: “Let me die but let my 
honor live.” 

This principle, I concluded, 
carefully observed in all dealings with 
Latin American nations, as well as with 
an Oriental people like the Chinese, in 
whose spirit the same inseparable con- 
nection between honor and 
fanatical response is everlastingly pres- 


must be 


wounded 


ent. 

"The strange 
marked the behavior of Fidel Castro, and 
in particular his attitude the 
United States, can be interpreted most 
adequately as an impassioned fanatical 


phenomena which have 


toward 


reaction to a sense of wounded honor, In 
what honor 
wounded? His passionately sincere, 
though often unwise efforts to solve in 
Cuba the major social problem of Latin 
American countries, namely, to give food 
and land, health and education to the 
masses of the people, were not sympa- 
thetically regarded by powerful eco- 
nomic interests, both Cuban and Amer- 
ican. These interests took up toward 
Cuba the same attitude which their 
predecessors had adopted toward the 
Mexican Revolution several decades be- 
fore. The American public and the Amer- 
ican Government, fearful of any ap- 
proach to revolutionary reform and the 
problem of the disinherited millions 
which had the slightest semblance to 
the communist way, became hostile to 
the new Cuban policies. In this crucial 
period, Castro, during a visit to Washing- 
ton, was not received in the State De- 
partment, but was visited in a hotel 
room. This unpardonable slight mortally 
wounded his Hispanic sense of honor. 
We know the rest: unhappy excesses on 
his side; ill-advised reprisals on ours, 
culminating in the ill-fated “invasion,” 
and the present perilous impasse. 


way was his sense of 
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It is important that we now ask a fur- 
ther question. 

How does the “Cuban issue” appear 
in the perspective of Latin American 
sentiment? On the eve of the ill-starred 
events of April, the Monroe Doctrine 
“America for the Americans” was pro- 
claimed afresh by our statesmen. The 
famous words were reiterated, it is now 
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clear, in order to prepare the public mind 
for a direct attack on Cuba, upon the 
ground that alien forces were active in 
that country, threatening by their pres- 
ence the purely American character of 
the Western World. Representative 
voices were immediately heard in the 
Southern Hemisphere that challenged 
the new interpretation of the historic 
document. A deep undertone of senti- 
ment began to re-echo the words with 
which the famous Argentine President, 
Saez Pena, responded to President Mon- 
roe. “No,” said the authoritative voice 
from Argentina, “America for Human- 
y.” Latin America, because of a rich, 
native universalism, feels itself to belong 
to the whole world and not merely to a 
single geographical area. It has tradi- 
tionally welcomed all classes, races, and 
ideas. Latin American countries, when 
free to express themselves, will never 
tolerate an imposed prescription as to the 
particular form of social, cultural, or po- 
litical pattern they may legitimately 
adopt. 

Something else sobers Latin American | 





| 
| 


reflection on the Cuba-American ques- | 


tion. In most of these countries there are 
tragic inequalities between rich 
poor; there is an abysmal gulf between 
landlords and the landless. The truth is 
this: should Latin American govern- 
ments ever acquiesce in direct American 
intervention in Cuba, volcanic revolu- 
tions, ever imminent, would belch forth 
suddenly within their borders. 


Vv 


But let us expand our horizon toward 
the East. How does Asia feel on the issue 
that concerns us? The Asian perspective 
is not dissimilar to the Latin American. 
A recent five-month sojourn in ten Asian 
lands burned this fact into my spirit. The 
masses of hungry people that crave food 
and land, the millions that aspire after 
education, health, and human dignity, 
governments that are in quest of nation- 
hood, are sensitive to values and influ- 
ences that we deplore. When they are 
thrilled by the words of a song which 
runs: 

“Awake, ye prisoners of starvation, 

Awake, ye wretched of the earth; 

For Justice thunders condemnation 

A better world’s in birth. . . .” 
the Marxist-paternity and associations of 
this melody matter not a whit to them. 
Concerned Asians who know nothing 
and care less about communist principles 
and philosophy are, nevertheless, at- 
tracted to the communist program be- 
cause it seems to them to be relevant to 
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CUBA 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


(Continued from page 31) 


the problems confronting their nation. 
It is a startling and sobering experience 
for an American visitor to Indonesia to 
find that among the four million Protes- 
tants in that country there are active 
church members, and even ministers, 
who are members of the communist po- 
litical party. Need I confess that T was 
“thoroughly confused” when this infor 
mation was given me by a member of 
President Sukarno’s Cabinet, a man who 
is himself an outstanding Christian, and 
poles removed from the communist po- 
sition? 

How do we explain this paradox, this 
strange alignment? May I be permitted 
a suggestion, strange and radical though 
it may appear? Could it be that the Cal- 
vinistic background of those Indonesian 
Protestants disposed them, as it did the 
New England Puritans in the early years 
of our country, to take seriously the 
words of the Apostle Paul to the Chris- 
tians in Thessalonica. The words in ques- 
tion run: “When we were with you, we 
gave you this command: If any one will 
not work, let him not eat” (II Thessalo- 
nians 3:10). How ironical and confusing 
it is that Karl Marx should have incor- 
porated this New Testament mandate 
into his svstem, while he rejected Chris- 
tian thought in general. The reason is 
obvious. It suited him to emphasize the 
Pauline condemnation of social parasites. 
But for that very reason, if Saint Paul 
were alive today, there are people who 
would call him a communist simply be- 
cause Karl Marx, becoming enamoured 
of one of his ideas, gave it a basic place 
in his own philosophy of life. Would 
that Marx had equally grasped Paul's 
exaltation of spiritual renewal by the re- 
demptive love of God as the basic solu- 
tion of the human problem. But the in- 
separable connection between work and 
true human dignity he did grasp. 

This Pauline emphasis we need to re- 
discover in Western society. Only so can 
the Cuban problem be set in true per- 
spective. The Christian imperative re- 
garding work needs to be thundered in 
high parasitical circles of limitless wealth 
where no genuine work is done. Ade- 
quate recompense for honest labor needs 
to be assured in the forlorn circles of 
limitless and unrequited toil. Many mil- 
lions of these forlorn ones are serfs in the 
rural areas of Latin American, Asian, 
and African lands. Two million of them 
are migrant workers who labor in that 
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freshly discovered “Harvest of Shame” 
in the United States. O Man of Tarsus 
and Damascus, you refused to be a para- 
site yourself or to condone parasitism in 
others; you warned that “the love of 
money is the root of all evils” (I Timothy 
6:10). Fearless servant of Christ, you 
should be living at this hour. 


Vi 


We come finally to the last horizon. 
Let us look at Cuba and ourselves in the 
perspective of the ‘Eternal God. Let us 
stand where all Christians and Churches, 
where all nations and cultures, must 
eventually stand, and should prepare 
themselves to stand today. 

We glory in the fact that as a nation 
we live “under God.” Let us beware lest 
in a very subtle manner we become God's 
patrons, Let us not presume upon God's 
inevitable aid in all things we undertake 
as a “national necessity,” simply because 
we are deferential to Deity. When some 
fellow Americans aspire to make our na- 
tion the “arm of the Lord” to thwart 
godless political systems, let us not for- 
get that the Eternal God made pagan 
Assyria the “rod of his anger, the staff of 
his fury” to chastise his people Israel. 
Each time we hear it proclaimed as legit- 
imate that Christian Americans should 
“hate communists,” even as individuals, 
let us remember that Christ “died for the 
ungodly.” Under the guise of moral su- 
periority, let us not fan fanaticism into 
flame by humiliating persons, whatever 
their record be, who desire to talk to us. 

We glory in our leadership of the free 
world and in the contemporary fight for 
freedom. Are we sure we _ interpret 
aright what it means to be free? In what 
sense are the people of Spain or the peo- 
ple of Formosa free to shape their des- 
tiny or to elect their leaders? Yet these 
countries belong to the free world. Are 
we sure we mean by freedom what the 
Pilgrim Fathers meant, what the found- 
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ers of the American Republic meant? 
For both, freedom was the child of com. 
mitment, a joyous captivity, to great 
ideas and purposes regarded as abso. 
lutes. What today are our spiritual ab. 
solutes? What are the marks of being 
free? How do we answer the question, 
“Freedom for what?” 

Let us penitently admit it: our be- 
loved country has retrogressed in its in- 
terpretation of freedom. Our current 
conception of freedom is the one which 
the Spanish conquerors introduced into 
the Western World. Each Spanish “Con- 
quistador” claimed to carry on his person 
a mandate which read, “This Castilian 
is authorized to do whatever he takes 
into his head to do.” This was anarchic 
freedom. It was this conception of free- 
dom that became responsible for the fact 
that Latin American politics have tradi- 
tionally centered in bold, ambitious per- 
sonalities and not in clearly defined 
principles. 

Have we come to a moment in our na- 
tional and international life when glam- 
orous personalities with popular appeal 
take the place of majestic principles that 
summon to commitment and self-sacri- 
fice? Is it implicitly accepted in influen- 
tial circles that any effort is perfectly 
proper, whether in individual behavior 
or governmental policy, if only it proves 
successful? Is it not the case that licen- 
tious living tends to be condoned if those 
involved be careful to sin charmingly 
and create no stir? Is a lie shocking only 
if it is found out? Is cheating sound pol- 
icy if it proves successful? Is a breach of 
international law legitimate if it benefits 
national interest? Has not failure, and 
failure alone, come to be the unpardon- 
able sin? If only we have the power, it 
is said, nothing in heaven or history can 
stall our onward march. 

In the perspective of the Eternal God 
and his moral order, no ascent to the 
moon can compensate for a descent into 
the abyss. In the perspective of God and 
ourselves, let us look at Cuba and Castro 
and the world. For that reason, let the 
Cuba issue and the communist issue stab 
us awake. Let statesmen restore the real- 
ity of revolution in our national exist- 
ence. Let religious leaders be concerned 
with the revolutionary transformation of 
the forgotten souls of American men and 
women through the gospel of God. Let 
all together work for social justice and 
for national and international righteous- 
ness. 

The rest, including Cuba, let us leave 
to God; and with calm dedication to the 
life of man in the light of God let us 
greet tomorrow with a cheer. 
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ces os 
hic HERE is very little temptation not to attend divine service at our church 
‘e- T except in the summer. For one thing, throughout the rest of the year 
ct there are enough little bright eyes scattered around the congregation to keep 
di. track of who shows up on Sunday and who doesn’t, and to mention it to you 
er in the course of the week if you have been A.W.O.L. For another thing, for 
ed me, at least, the hour of worship on Sunday morning is the central point of 
the week, in which all the week’s joys and woes are caught up and put into 
Ma- perspective. Oh, yes, of course I go to church to worship God, but it seems 
m to happen also that this act has a healing effect upon me, and I don’t suppose 
“al God really minds that. 
iat In the summer, however, things are different. All schedules are off anyhow 
r- because the children are out of school. Organizations which have been meet- 
n- ing feverishly all winter peter out and lie quiescent waiting for September. 
ly The customary two services at our church are telescoped into one, and if 
or someone fails to appear, it is simply assumed that he is off on vacation. But 
% because there is only one service, the church is always pleasantly packed, 
n- which is another reason you will never be missed if you don’t go. It would 
oS be nice if I could say that in all these circumstances my resolve to go to 
ly church on Sunday never flags, but it would not be true. Sometimes I'd a lot 
ly rather go to the shore, and on particularly hot and sticky Sundays the prospect 
I of stockings and proper ecclesiastical undergirding seems more than flesh 
of can bear. ARCHITECTS: Wagner and Hatmann, 
ts : ' ; . : Williamsport, Penna, 
, When we finally get off on our vacation, the temptation to make Sunday 
id just like any other day is even worse. Strange churches, unfamiliar services, ; 
. chancy sermons, semiprofessional welcomers—I view them all with qualms. Give your Church 
7 How much simpler to take a spin on the lake, or get out onto the golf course 
just a bit earlier on these few precious Sundays of vacation. || hi 
To guard against this particular specialized form of minor temptation, I a new ca fo Wwors Ip 
7 have made some midyear’s resolutions. (New Year's ones never did do much . h 0 | S ° 
‘ for me, anyhow; psychologically, my New Year starts in the fall.) To wit: 1) wit an uver y pire 
4 Get to church every single solitary summer Sunday, 2) Not necessarily my own : i ais 
a church, for 3) It will do me good to appreciate the worship services which are This new and striking 57 ~ 
7 home to other people, and therefore 4) I mean to go to some churches of other adds a new dimension to the First 
; denominations and confessions and 5) Report back to people in my own church Presbyterian Church in Milton, 
- if I run across any forms of worship which have a lot of meaning for me. Penna. Prefabricated by Overly in 
]- - , a an alodine finish aluminum, this 
. Spelled out like that, my midyear's resolutions sound as if I were trying to spire will last the church’s lifetime— 
d be an ecumenical sightseer. Moreover, if I really do what it says, I shall be without maintenance costs. Overly 
f seen going into the local Baptist church or even maybe the Roman Catholic will build a spire to suit any existing 
d one, and my pastor may get mad. But there is rule number six: Wherever I church structure at a cost within 
* go to church, I shall try to go as a part of the worshiping community, not as a your budget. For more information, 
d critic. write for our 28-page history of 
E Hard as it is to do in my own church, this will be a tough one to put into spires, “Pointing To God. 
practice among strange and alien forms. But it should be an education for me. 
4 And think how glad I'll be to get back to the Owerty 
7 old familiar form of worship of our own P J 
s church. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. H 
i —- GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DO YOU HAVE THEY CAME sr 
TO DO GOOD as 
(Continued from page 20) 
A WILL? as 
erend James Kekela. The Hawaii Mission lulu 
Is it up-to-date ? was no sooner established than it began 1887 
cfs to send missionaries of its own to Micro- work 
Does it include the nesia and the Marquesas Islands. Only and 
the Hawaiian pastors were effective in Meth 
CHURCH ? working with cannibals like those of congr 
Nuku Hiva and Hiva Oa. In 1864, a ship ' 
New England whale ship, the Congress, Christ 
sent a rowboat ashore on Hiva Oa to joiced 
fill its water casks. The Marquesans cap- ing Ni 
tured and tortured the mate, a Mr. ent of 
Whalon, and were determined to “kalua” ist Ch 
WHEN AMERICA the prisoner. The missionary Kekela se- Lut 
cured the mate’s release at great danger of Fr 
SPEAKS to himself, giving in ransom a black coat had bh 
If you don’t have a Will— and a boat, his only possessions. Some great 
WHO WILL LISTEN 7 time later Kekela received a gold watch activit 
Byes oma — pos, eed ere! ange 4 ’ from = who greatly admired his hero- servic 
rself . ism. > inscription upon it reads; oun 
whether it should be brought up-to-date, ~ had ah — epee pa ond Sosaithe President of Pn an oul inatio 
a Codicil added to provide for changes in turally, spiritually and scien- : ’ — 
your family or financial situation, and to tifically requires that our to Rev. J. Kekela for his noble conduct succes 
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Queen Emma. Today it is one of the 
strong denominations in the Islands, and 
its Cathedral of St. Andrew is beautiful 
and historic. 

As early as 1854, Methodists in Hono- 
lulu were holding services, but not until 
1887 did the Methodist Mission begin 
work primarily among Japanese, Korean, 
and Filipino immigrants. Today the 
Methodist churches, like all of Hawaii's 
congregations, reflect in their member- 
ship the “palette” of Hawaii's people. 
Christians throughout the Islands re- 
joiced a few years ago when an outstand- 
ing Nisei pastor was named Superintend- 
ent of the Hawaii Mission of the Method- 
ist Church. 

Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, Society 
of Friends—these denominations, too, 
had begun work before 1900, but the 
great increase in Protestant growth and 
activity came with World War II. With 
servicemen from all religious back- 
grounds stationed in the Islands, denom- 
inational programs were started in rapid 
succession by the Southern Baptist, Naz- 
arene, Evangelical Lutheran, Assembly 
of God, and many other groups. 

Though Presbyterian laymen and min- 
isters have lived and worked in Hawaii 
for many years, there had never been 
a Presbyterian Church in the Islands. 
With the tremendous growth of popula- 
tion, however, and with Hawaii a mecca 
for mainland visitors, Presbyterians had 
for some time considered the formation 
of a congregation and the beginning of 
denominational work. In February, 1959, 
under the guidance of Los Angeles Pres- 
bytery, worship services were begun, 
and today the First United Presbyterian 
Church of Honolulu is one of Hawaii's 
active congregations. Construction of 
sanctuary and education units has re- 
cently started. The church’s associate 
pastors, Dr. William E. Phifer, Jr., and 
the Reverend Philip Yung Lee, reflect the 
oneness in Christ between East and West 
among church people in Hawaii. 

The ecumenical spirit and fellowship 
of Hawaii’s cooperating Christian 
Churches is a source of Protestant 
strength. Since 1910, the majority of 
Protestants on Oahu have been repre- 
sented in the Honolulu Council of 
Churches. 

The interracial dimension of Protes- 
tantism in Hawaii is a challenge to the 
world. This aspect of Christian commit- 
ment is a living reality in the Islands, and 
her churches are not interracial experi- 
ments but natural Christian fellowships 
which reflect the “rainbow” of Hawaii's 
The typical Korean architecture of the 
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Associate pastors of new Presbyterian 
congregation, William Phifer and Philip 


Lee, consider plans on building site. 


independent Christian Church founded 
by Syngman Rhee, the pagoda roof of 
the First Chinese Church of Christ, the 
Shogunate Palace walls of the Japanese 
Makiki Christian Church—all are dra- 
matic symbols of the devotion of Ha- 
waiis people to Him whose Cross is 
raised above them. 

Protestants are fewer in number than 
Buddhist adherents or Roman Catholic 
members. With the help of France in 
1839, Roman Catholic priests began 
work in the Islands. The Church grew 
rapidly with the coming of the Portu- 
guese and the Filipinos. Parochial 
schools were developed, and in 1941 the 
Church was raised from its missionary 
status to that of a diocese. The Oriental 
religions came to Hawaii with the Japa- 
nese and Chinese. Though many have 
found deeper meaning for life in Chris- 
tian faith, others are still active in Bud- 
dhist and Taoist temples. Buddhism 
numbers more than a hundred thousand, 
and its sects differ from one another as 
distinctly and profoundly as do Chris- 
tian denominations. 

Protestant Churches run the gamut of 
theological emphasis with as much lib- 
eralism and conservatism within denom- 
inations as between them. The impact of 
Protestantism upon Island life is greater 
than its number of sixty thousand would 
imply because of its equation with Ha- 
waii’s history. But Protestantism in the 
Islands has shared some of the lethargy 
of “established Churches,” and other re- 


ligious groups have grown more rapidly 
in recent years. Tourism and the tran- 
sient nature of much of Hawaii's popu- 
lation has offered peculiar problems to 
Hawaii's churches. Claims that a third of 
the people of the Islands are unchurched 
are made without consideration of the 
fluid nature of the tourist and armed 
service population. Actually the partici- 
pation of service families in local 
churches and the work of service chap- 
lains have contributed greatly to Ha- 
waiian Protestantism. 

Many Islanders would agree that Ha- 
waii's most beautiful church is not one of 
her magnificent stone or coral structures 
in Honolulu, but a small, wood-frame 
building of New England style on the 
Island of Molokai. Few of our “kamaa- 
inas” (old-timers) have ever seen this 
tiny clapboard church at the Hansen’s 
Disease Settlement at Kalaupapa. Roman 
Catholics have taken pride in the martyr- 
dom of Father Damien who worked 
among the lepers there. But an even 
greater witness of faith and victory is the 
story of the first lepers who were ban- 
ished to the Settlement and there 
founded a Protestant church, many years 
before Damien and others arrived. With- 
out ministry or leadership, they used 
what little lumber they were given to 
build not houses for themselves, but a 
house of worship. They named it Silo- 
ama, Hawaiian for the Biblical Siloam, 
“the place of the healing spring.” Here 
they found healing for body and soul, 
and here they still sing with praise and 
thanksgiving. “By Cool Siloam’s Shady 
Rill.” “Siloama” is truly a memorial to 
Christian hope, and the words of the 
plaque upon its whitewashed walls are 
equal to any in defining the true nature 
and meaning of the church. 

“Thrust out by mankind 

These twelve women and twenty- 

three men 

Crying aloud to God, their only refuge 

Formed a Church 
The first in the desolation that was 
Kalawao.” 

To preach occasionally to the patients 
at Kalaupapa and to enjoy the depth of 
their Christian fellowship and devotion 
are some of the great privileges in the 
ministry of your correspondent. 

Since the coming of the missionaries in 
1820, the Islanders’ name for God has 
been Aloha. “Aloha ke akau,” (“Aloha 
Is God”) says the Bible in Hawaiian, and 
Christians everywhere can be justly and 
humbly proud of those who “came to do 
good” and “did well” in bringing the gos- 
pel to Hawaii, the land of Aloha, long 
ago. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





The Buffoon Won 


NDRZEJ Wajpa (pronounced Andre 
Vi-da) at thirty-five shows as much 
skill and promise as any film director in 
the world. His film Ashes and Diamonds 
has received numerous awards. It now 
plays in the Fifth Avenue Cinema, and 
Janus Films intends to show it around 
the country. 

Ashes and Diamonds recovers the 
mood of Poland as World War II came 
to a close. The Germans had been de- 
feated, yet the Russian occupation had 
already begun. Consequently the cele- 
brative process was one part joy and 
five parts sadness. Like an unaccount- 
able sense of ominous dread that accom- 
panies and wrecks what should be 
high-spirited occasions, the presence of 
Russian officers at the mayor’s banquet 
poured doom all over the evening. 

The movie’s hero is a boy named 
Maciek. His entire youth had been spent 
in killing and hiding, operating in the 
Polish underground against the Germans, 
and now against the Russians. He had 
vaulted directly out of childhood, clear 
over youth, and into the precarious and 
dangerous world of Polish nationals. His 
friend and immediate superior, Andrzej, 
knows why he is fighting, knows why 
it is important to kill the special com- 
munist organizer fresh in Poland from 
the Soviet. But not Maciek. He knows 
the high-spirited tension of the under- 
ground, but cannot make sense out of the 
seemingly helpless fight he is now called 
upon to wage against the Russians. 

The tone of the film is set in the first 
sequence when the two Polish under- 
ground agents kill the wrong people— 
because their information is bad. That 
useless waste conditions the film, and 
conditions the activities of Maciek 
throughout the story. He begins to yearn 
for his lost youth, which symbolizes the 
lostness of his country now called upon 
to resist an even more domineering and 
insidious enemy than the Germans. 

His brief meeting with a girl working 
in the hotel restaurant brings his re- 
pressed youthfulness into prominence for 
a brief moment, and he wants for the first 
time to have a new life—an ordinary pre- 
war life, memories of which stir deep 
within his being. Andrzej bids him come 
on a new, more important, and danger- 
ous trip. All the while the young-old 
Maciek is waiting to kill the real com- 
munist organizer, staying in the next 
hotel room, and, simultaneously, the 
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make-believe victory celebrations swirl 
through the hotel air like little whirl- 
winds revolving in the wrong direction. 

At a crucial point Maciek and Chris- 
tine come across a poem inscribed on the 
wall of a gutted building: 

“So often are you as a blazing torch 

With flakes of burning hemp falling 

about you 

Flaming, you know not if flames bring 

freedom 

Or Death, consuming all that you most 

cherish, 

If cinders only will be left, 

And want, chaos or tempest shall en- 

gulf. 

Or will the cinders hold the glory of 

a starlike diamond 

The Morning Star of everlasting tri- 

umph.” 

Even beautiful high-flown sentiments, 
however, do not furnish enough lift to 
move the boy and girl out of their bitter 
and helpless predicament. It governs 
them, tears them apart, gives Maciek his 
opportunity to stalk and kill his quarry, 
and then, through an accident provoked 
by a buffoon, leads Maciek to. his death 
—the diamond in the ashes. 

This movie is neither tragic nor pessi- 
mistic. It is sad. It subtly discloses the 
being of a boy-man who learns to care 
at the very moment that he learns to 
know how cruel and demanding life is 
for those who do care and know. His 
fellows lived on into the next day, neither 
knowing nor caring, rolling with the 


punches, giving a little here, taking a | 


little there, making do with helplessness. 
They expose ruptured courage and dis- 
close curded wistfulness. They dance a 
final polonaise while tired musicians 
play wrong notes stridently, deliberately. 
almost militantly. Who are these people 
who play-act while Maciek dies in soli- 
tude clutching at a handful of rubble in 
his last agony? They are the sad ones. 
They trade “everlasting triumph” for 
everlasting melancholy. 

Mr. Wadja has not made an ordinary 
story that propounds the thesis that 
progress is achieved only across the 
broken backs of heroes. Instead, he shows 
the sadness of ordinary folks who have 
run out of integrity. Probably the direc- 
tor is angry with mankind, especially his 
countrymen, but his anger is discharged 
in artistic sensitivity, and not in talking 
tough. Consequently we have a beauti- 
fully made movie. 





LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


concern for the responsibilities and prob- 
lems of the church-related college. . 

There are at least two areas in which 
many students feel that there should be 
some rethinking both of the goals of the 
church-related college and of their im- 
plementation. The church-related college 
is generally small: a homogeneous com- 
munity which has many advantages over 
a large university campus. That com- 
munity must never forget, however, the 
dangerous tendency it has to develop an 
atmosphere of spiritual and intellectual 
provincialism. A Christian commitment 
can be deep and valid only if there is an 
awareness of real alternatives; the stu- 
dent must have a free opportunity to 
determine the validity of other ap- 
proaches within a broad spiritual and 
intellectual context. 

This area of concern is closely related 
to a second, that of the current policy 
of most Presbyterian-related colleges . .. 
to hire as regular faculty only men and 
women who are active members in good 
standing of some evangelical Christian 
church. Most of the students at The Col- 
lege of Wooster realize that the college's 
commitment to the central beliefs of the 
Church explains the reason for such a 
rule. It is based on the conviction that a 
faculty composed of scholars from 
within the Christian tradition will con- 
stitute a community, which by its very 
existence will demonstrate the vitality 
of the Christian faith and create the cen- 
tral core of Christianity on the campus. 

If it is possible to create such a com- 
munity of Christian scholars on a college 
campus without sacrificing academic 
quality, there are few students who 
would object to such a rule. It becomes 
an issue, however, when it fails to 
achieve the purpose for which it was in- 
tended and at the same time causes aca- 
demic standards and the atmosphere of 
free inquiry to suffer. Because the church 
college is dedicated to the pursuit of 
truth, it seems to follow that it should 
desire the best faculty possible. This is 
a question of finding for every open 
faculty position the man best qualified 
to fill it. Any rule or policy limiting this 
process deserves to be challenged and 
re-evaluated. . . . 

—Davin Bourns 
Chairman, Student Committee on the Church- 


College Relationship at The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Question: To me the Lord’s Prayer 
has always been a prayer, to be said 
with head bowed. Now choirs or so- 
loists sing it; the congregation just 
watches and listens. Is this right? 
Why is it done? 


Answer: We all agree that, in a serv- 
ice of worship, prayer is essential. In 
such prayer, none of us is to be a mere 
spectator or listener. If another leads in 
prayer, you and I must join in the prayer, 
in spirit if not in audible words. Whether 
a prayer is spoken by a minister or sung 
by a choir, it is essential in real worship 
for the congregation to follow the words 
and reverently make them its prayer. 

The hymns, anthems, and solos in a 
service of worship are prayers or calls to 
prayer. Anything that is merely a musical 
“performance” should be kept out of the 
service of worship. Anyone who sings to 
call attention to musical ability rather 
than to express the spirit of praise and 
prayer is false to the purpose of the 
music. A choir should be dedicated to 
the fostering and leading of reverent 
worship; it should avoid personal exhi- 
bition. 

Many times the congregation fails to 
do its part. It does not join in the hymns 
with the recognition that in singing them 
it is praying. 

The test of the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
as an anthem or solo is whether it fosters 
the spirit of reverent worship and leads 
the congregation to follow and echo the 
words as its own sincere prayer. This can 
happen. (If bowing your head and clos- 
ing your eyes will help you join in that 
prayer as thé choir sings it, do that.) 

If what I have said is right, it is im- 
portant to pay attention to the words and 
follow the thought not only when we 
sing hymns, but also when we follow and 
echo in our hearts the prayer which the 
anthem expresses. To make this possible, 
the clear pronunciation of the words of 
the anthem by the choir is important. 
Perhaps the words should be printed in 
the order of worship, at least in the case 
of unfamiliar anthems. This would en- 
able the congregation to share more in- 
telligently and more reverently in this 
part of the service of worship. 


Question: Where did evil come 
from? 


Answer: This is one of those questions 
to which we cannot give a completely 
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satisfactory answer. We Christians have 
our human limitations; we should not 
pretend that we can answer every ques- 
tion that anyone can ask. 

But the Christian has one basic convic- 
tion on this question. God did not force 
man to sin or want man to sin. He cre- 
ated man so that he was free and respon- 
sible, and that left open the possibility 
that man might choose to do wrong. 
When man chose to rebel and so did sin, 
man was to blame. He misused his free- 
dom and opportunity. 

Some may think that we can fully ex- 
plain the origin of evil by saying that it 
came from the devil. There is evil in the 
world; the Bible suggests that there are 
hostile spirits opposed to God and that 
there is a hostile leader of those evil 
forces. But this Satanic leader is not 
thought of as a rival god who is eternal 
like God and completely independent of 
God. We do not believe in two rival 
Gods but in one God who created all 
other beings in heaven and earth. Any 
evil spirits that exist are lower than God 
and in rebellion against God, and they 
will finally be defeated (Revelation 
20:10). 

The things that we as Christians say 
in faith are: 1. God is holy. 2. He does 
not compel or desire us to sin. 3. Evil is 
real in our world. 4. We accept the blame 
for our sin. 5. The power of God is able 
to keep us from the grip and power of 
evil if we trust and serve him, 6. In the 
end God will defeat evil and establish 
his perfect order in which his people are 
safe and blessed. 


Question: What was the fast that 
Acts 27:9 says was past when Paul 
warned that the voyage would bring 
disaster? 


Answer: It was the fast on the Day 
of Atonement, which comes on the tenth 
day of the seventh month of the Jewish 
year (Leviticus 23:27). It occurs in Sep- 
tember or October. After that time of the 
year, sailing on the Mediterranean Sea 
was more dangerous, and the season of 
wintry storms was not far away. For 
safety, ships often sought a sheltered 
harbor in which to anchor until spring 
brought safer sailing weather. 


—F.oyp V. Frtson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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@ Gateways to a Teacher's 
Growth. Suggests many different 
avenues by which teachers can grow 
in faith and skill. Free. 


@ Christian Faith and Life at a 
Glance. Third edition. Shows how 
each curriculum theme takes into 
account the needs and learning abil- 
ities of persons of all ages. Free. 


@ Carnival in Chinatown. In the 
U.S.’s largest Chinese-American 
community, Cameron House pro- 
vides recreation and help with prob- 
lems. Reprint from PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. 10¢. 


@ Edge of the Edge (the adult 
mission study book on Churches for 
New Times), by Theodore E, Wat- 
son, emphasizes that every commu- 
nity in North America is'a mission 
frontier and suggests the kinds of 
churches needed. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.95. 


@ Latin America and the United 
Presbyterians, by W. Stanley Ry- 
croft. Gives history and background 
on Presbyterian work in Latin Amer- 
ica. 25¢. 


@ Political Map of Latin America 
with flag of each country. Political 
divisions, geographical features, ma- 
jor cities shown. 32x42”, $1.25; 9x 
12”, 60¢ a dozen. 


@ United Presbyterian Plan Book 
and Program Calendar, 1961-62. 
The Plan Book includes information, 
description of services, and direc- 
tories of all boards and agencies. 
$1.00 each; 75¢ for ten or more to 
one address. The Program Calendar, 
stiff cover with spiral binding, is 
$1.00 each; 75¢ each in quantities 
of ten or more to one address. 


@ Intercessory Prayer and Living 
Concern. A leaflet guide to encour- 
age churches and their members in 
intercessory prayer. Free. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St., New York 14, N., Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 
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music and the church 


(Continued from page 7) 


Why do we have church music? 


Church music, unlike phonograph records or a sym- 
phony concert, is not intended to entertain. It is true 
that 

“Some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there.” 
Thus Alexander Pope in the Essay on Criticism put his 
finger on church music’s greatest weakness. There is 
always the possibility, however, that the unbeliever 
who comes to hear Handel may be spoken to by God, 
that 

“Some to church repair 
Only for music, but remain for prayer.” 

Church music is meant to be a part of worship. 
“What is the function of art?” asks W. J. Turner in his 
book on Mozart. “I would say that at bottom it is 
nothing more or less than the expression of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and the universe.” As 
individuals, we make an offering to God. Sometimes 
we do this passively, in prayer and meditation. Music 
can often encourage the state of mind where prayer 
and meditation are possible, even if it does not actually 
accompany these acts of religious self-discipline. And 
sometimes we make an active musical offering to God. 
Whether we sing in the choir or in the congregation or 
soundlessly in the heart, it is surely in the hymn that 
words and music are most satisfactorily wedded for 
most of us, that the mood and the message become one, 
that the music is most likely to move our slowness of 
heart. 

The congregational hymn has the most secure New 
Testament sanction. “And when they had sung a hymn” 
at the Last Supper, “they went out to the Mount of 
Olives.” “They” did not listen to the choir sing a text 
from the Psalms, nor did they watch while Peter or 
James sang a solo. They joined in the Psalm together. 
What Christian has not been uplifted by singing with 
those around him “A mighty fortress is our God,” or 
comforted by singing with those behind him and those 
before him “Abide with me: fast falls the eventide,” or 
strengthened in an uncertain life by hearing children 
on the left and old people on the right join in singing 
“The King of love my Shepherd is”? When we pray 
together, our prayer is somehow enlarged, though it 
be silent and secret. When we hear the Bible read to 
us in church, the community of hearers magnifies the 
meaning of the often familiar words. How much more 
then is our singing together an act of devotion not to 
be compared with any solo or professional perform- 
ance? No matter how beautiful the voice or how 
cracked, how skilled the singer or how untutored, the 
hymn will level all considerations of man’s art and 
open up a view of God's heights. Do not be afraid to 
sing. It is not your neighbor who is listening to you; it 
is God. Make your offerings of praise or thanksgiving 
or prayer without thought for your voice; 

“For the dear God who heareth us, 
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He made and loveth all.” 
Music is music. Church music is music with church 
words. It is not for entertainment. It is for worship, 
whether passive or active. 


What is good church music? 


For though our voices are not equally good, what 
we sing with them to God should be our best. Music 
is an adornment. We build our best buildings for God 
and wear our best clothes to enter them. We adorn our 
joy and our sorrow for presentation to God with music; 
we want it to be the best music. What is good church 
music? It is not so easy to answer this question as some 
musicians pretend. Richard T. Gore, of The College 
of Wooster, in Ohio, wrote this several years ago in 
The American Organist (June, 1958): “What makes 
bad music bad and good music good is not, please, a 
matter of personal opinion. It is a matter of taste only 
if the taster has had some experience.” This position, 
however, is difficult to defend in the abstract. One has 
only to consider so concrete a matter as residential 
architecture in the short history of our country to see 
that taste does change, rapidly and violently. One can 
hardly base good taste on shared opinion either, because 
in the 1880's a great majority of people (though per- 
haps not everyone) preferred gingerbread architecture 
and stenciled organ pipes. One simply cannot be cate- 
gorical about what is in good taste and what is not. 

That taste, however, which is founded on ignorance 
is too limited to deserve widespread acceptance. The 
well-known and oft-stated position that “I know what 
I like,” which means “I like what I know,” will always 
lead to a narrow and repetitive church repertory. If 
church music is to be alive, it must be growing. If it is 
to grow, the congregation must be constantly expanding 
its musical horizons. It must be willing to hear unfa- 
miliar music a great deal of the time, and eager to sing 
new hymns. 

Fortunately, though we may disagree about much 
music, we can all agree on certain masterpieces of text 
and music regardless of age or newness. One has only 
to consider “From al] that dwell below the skies” ( No. 
388 in The Hymnal, 1933) with “For all the saints” ( No. 
429, second tune). In the one, the glorious German 
tune Lasst uns erfreuen, published in the year 1623, is 
joined to one of Isaac Watts’s eighteenth-century psalm 
paraphrases; in the other, a nineteenth-century text is 
joined to the magnificent music that Ralph Vaughan 
Williams composed in the year 1906 for the English 
Hymnal. Almost three hundred years and wide differ- 
ence in style separate these two hymn tunes. Yet here 
can be no disagreement: great music, offered actively 
to God in praise and invocation, and true church music. 

“O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” “How 
shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” Let 
us sing the “very lovely song of one that hath a pleas- 
ant voice, and can play well on an instrument,” “teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in [our] hearts 
to the Lord.” 
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CHI LDREN’S STOR Y by Peggy Downing 





Sam could hear the pitter-patter of 
rain on the roof even before he opened 
his eves. “Oh, no,” he groaned. “Not on 
the day of our picnic.” He sat up in bed 
and stared out the window at the dark 
clouds in the sky and the drops splashing 
in the puddles in the driveway. 

“Sam, it’s time to get up,” 
Mother. 

“I don’t see why it had to rain today,” 
protested Sam as he climbed out of bed. 
“Now Mrs. Ellis can’t take our church- 
school class on the picnic, and we were 
going to have real fun at the beach. Ugh, 


called 


I hate rain.” 

“Well, where is good-natured Sam this 
asked Mother. “I see Mr. 
Grumble-Groan has come to our house 


morning?” 


again.” 

Sam scowled. He didn’t like to be 
called Mr. Grumble-Groan, but this 
morning he just couldn't manage to 
smile. He slowly put on his clothes and 
shuffled toward the kitchen. 

“Sam, Mrs. Ellis just called. You're to 
meet at the church at ten o'clock as orig- 
inally planned,” said his mother. 

“Oh, hurrah,” muttered Sam. “This 
means we'll have our picnic in the church 
basement. That won't be any fun.” 

“You wait and see, Mr. Grumble- 
Groan,” Mother said. Sam wondered if 
she knew something she wasn’t telling 
him. 

When he arrived at the church, all his 
classmates were waiting for Mrs. Ellis. 
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“What do you suppose we're going to 
do?” asked Sheila. 

“We're going to have a dull old pre- 
tend picnic in the church basement,” 
answered Sam. 

“How do you know?” demanded Bill. 

“Well, it’s a cinch we can’t have a 
real picnic,” snapped Sam. 
why it had to rain today.” 

“It doesn’t help to complain, Mr. 
Grumble-Groan,” said Vivian. She was 


“I don’t see 


his next-door neighbor and knew what 
his family called him when he was in a 
cross mood. 

“Why did you come today if you're 
just going to fuss, Mr. Grumble-Groan?” 
asked Bill, and evervone laughed. 

Sam blushed, and scowled even more. 
He felt like going home. Just then Mrs. 
Ellis arrived. “Everyone outside and into 
my station wagon,” she announced. 

When Sheila asked where they were 
going, Mrs. Ellis just smiled and said, 
“You'll see.” 

Mrs. Ellis steered the wagonful of 
children out through the city streets, 
then headed for the country. The wind- 
shield wipers kept up a steady rhythm as 
the rain pounded the car. 

“Maybe the rain will stop so we can 
have our picnic,” said Bill hopefully. 

“This is an all-day rain. Anybody can 
see that,” said Sam. He wished he hadn't 
made the remark as he heard Sheila 
whisper to Vivian, “Mr. Grumble-Groan 
again.” 


Finally the station wagon turned into 
a long driveway and stopped in front 
of a white farmhouse. 

“This is my brother’s farm,” explained 
Mrs. Ellis as she led the way into the 
big living room where a fire was crack- 
ling in the fireplace. “We can have our 
picnic right here,” she said before in- 
troducing the class to Farmer Martin and 
his wife. 

“After lunch I'll take you through the 
barns to see the calves,” said Farmer 
Martin. “We have some chicks and baby 
turkeys to show you, too.” 

“This is keen,” exclaimed Sam. “I've 
never been on a farm before.” 

Farmer Martin motioned for the chil- 
dren to come to the window. “You can 
see our fields from here,” he told them. 
“Over there are the cabbages, tomatoes, 
beans, peas, and squash that we ship 
into the city where vou live. Bevond the 
vegetables is the pasture where the cows 
graze. 

“The farmers 
mighty thankful when we saw the rain 
this morning,” he went on. “The fields 
really needed the water—we were afraid 
we wouldn't have any crops to harvest 
if the dry spell had kept up much 
longer.” 

“You know, I never thought about rain 
that way before,” said Sam, wonderingly. 
Then he whispered to Vivian, “I guess 
that’s one less thing I have to grumble- 


around here were 


groan about.” 
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The meaning of life is to be found solely in man’s relationship to God 


It is this relationship which gives meaning to all human 
values. Every period of life, including that of old age, is 
possessed of intrinsic value and sublime potential. 
Viewed in the light of an eternal destiny, old age is seen 
to have an importance as great as that of flowering 
youth or a creative and responsible maturity. 


For many pastors and their wives who retire—those who 


have “borne the heat and burden of the day”—the rest 
will be the best only if the Church assumes increasing 
responsibility. As General Mission giving rises, more 
funds can be set aside to increase inadequate pensions 
and to aid presbytery and synod homes. 


THE GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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From the General Mission Budget of the Church the 7 
Board of Pension receives the funds to administer the 
Welfare Program so vital to so many of the aged serv- 
ants. The growing needs of the older retired ministers 
urge the Church to provide more adequately for them, 
and to raise their low pensions to respectable heights, 
to make sure that none will suffer waht or discomfort. 


What better place for churches and individuals to 
act now! God has entrusted us with the means to 


fulfill the opportunities to which He has called us. 
How can we fail? 
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